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Everybody  Needs  A Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  "Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real  eggs 
on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and  bonds  have 
been  printed  using  the  Polaroid™  emulsion  transfer  method.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed 
in  a nest  under  a glass  dome.  Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed 
and  numbered  (except  for  single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  - singles, 
small  with  4 eggs,  medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique 
copyrighted  photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  - 212-943-1880 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  - 212-908-4613 
Short  Hills  Art  Gallery  - 973-379-5577 
CBL  Fine  Art  Gallery  - 973-736-7776 

To  license  this  and  other  images  of  the  Nest  Egg  for  corporate  advertising  please  contact: 
G2  Productions,  Inc.  RO.  Box  101  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078  973-912-0572 
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BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS). . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL) . . .$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .800-71 7-9529. 


WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


FWE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS ^ 

t d 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BA  HUE 

GALLERIES 

I NC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 


CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
www.glabarre.com  collect@labarre.com 
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Take  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership  at  our 
newly  renovated  Museum  Shop.  Members  receive 
discounts  on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at 
www.financialhistory.org.  Featured  in  Travel  & Leisure, 
the  Shop  offers  a wide  variety  of  financial  prints, 
books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs. 
Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order,  call  Museum 
Shop  Manager  Ariel  Joseph  at  212-908-4613 


MUSEUM 


AMERICAN 

FINANCIAL 

HISTORY 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
houses  the  largest  public  collection  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings, 
and  other  historically  significant  artifacts 
dedicated  to  the  origins  and  history 
of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at 
28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information, 

please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4110. 

www.financialhistory.org 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing  experience 
is  less  important  than  knowledge  of  collecting. 
Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

2 6 Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695 
Toll-free:  (877)  98  FINANCE 
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Founder’s 

Message 

By  John  E.  Herzog,  Chairman 


Welcome  to  2000  and  to  a new  century  of  financial 
history,  already  in  the  making.  Like  the  instruments  of  our 
democratic  government,  penned  to  govern  an  agrarian  clus- 
ter of  former  colonies  and  now  the  blueprint  for  a modern 
superpower,  the  capital  markets  system  which  financed  rail- 
roads, autos  and  aerospace  is  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
world  of  online  trading  and  “dot  com”  public  companies. 

Will  tomorrow’s  investor  recognize  engraved  stock 
certificates,  trading  floors,  and  the  personalized  service  of 
traditional  brokerage  firms?  As  the  Microsoft  case  asks, 
is  our  framework  for  doing  business  keeping  pace  with 
technology  and  popular  culture?  Chronicling  progress, 
benchmarking  change,  and  providing  an  objective,  histori- 
cal context  for  addressing  these  questions  is  the  role  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

We  usher  in  the  Year  2000  with  a look  back  to  another 
moment  when  human  inventiveness  and  technology  coa- 
lesced to  speed  up  communication,  stimulate  new  business, 
and  make  the  world  smaller.  Our  new  exhibit,  “Erie  Canal 
&c  New  York:  Locks,  Stocks  & Barrels,”  celebrates  the 
greatest  engineering  achievement  of  its  day  and  takes  us 
back  to  the  early  19th  century,  when  New  York  City  was  a 
competing  regional  crossroads,  upstate  New  York  was 
sparsely  settled  farmland,  and  western  settlements  across 
the  Alleghenies  could  only  be  supplied  by  horse  drawn 
wagon.  The  Canal  at  once  transformed  the  City  into  the 
nation’s  most  important  commercial  and  financial  center.  I 
hope  you’ll  visit  us  between  now  and  June  to  explore  this 
exciting  chapter  in  New  York’s  history. 

Last  November,  the  staff  and  I drove  to  the  New  York 
State  Canal  Corporation’s  facility  at  Lock  #2  outside 
Waterford,  where  a team  under  director  Matt  Behrmann 
and  supervisor  Tom  Perkins  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  large  props  which  now  frame  the  Erie 
exhibit.  These  skilled  craftsmen,  whose  predecessors 
built  the  Canal  175  years  ago,  treated  us  to  a behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  its  guts:  the  intricate  lock  mechanism 
which  lifts  vessels  up  to  40  feet.  More  impressive  than 
the  immaculately  maintained  machinery,  much  of  it  orig- 
inal, is  their  dedication  to  preserving  the  Canal  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  its  history.  They’re  good  custodians  of 
this  historic  treasure  — and  good  models  for  us  to  emu- 
late here  at  the  Museum.  ED 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members 
for  their  generous  recent  gifts: 

Sponsor  $1,000 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Dater 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Gilbert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lease 
Saperston  Asset  Management 
Securities  Industry  Association  Foundation 
Securities  Industry  Automation  Corporation 

Alexander  Hamilton  Society  $500 

Berkshire  Capital  Corporation 
Richard  F.  Brueckner — Pershing  Division, 
Donaldson  Lufkin  & Jenrette 
Mr.  Saul  S.  Cohen 
DeWitt  Stern  Group,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herzog 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Madoff 
Dr.  Richard  Sylla 

Donor  $150 

Mr.  Kenneth  Andrichik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bartley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Behrens 
Mr.  Douglass  Campbell 
Davidge  Data  Systems 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Andrew  DaPonte 
Mr.  Peter  DaPuzzo 
Mr.  Harry  Delf 
duPasquier  and  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Ellis 
Mr.  Lawrence  Fauci 
Grant  Thornton,  LLP 
Mr.  Stephen  Goldsmith 
Mr.  David  Goodrich 
Ms.  Mary  K.  Herzog 
Ms.  Sonja  Kohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Kramer 
Mi  I bank  Tweed  Hadley  & McCloy 
Mr.  David  C.  Minkoff 
Mr.  Clifford  Mishler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Morris 
Mr.  Ted  Moudis 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Pennell 
Mr.  Martin  S.  Rothman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sarowitz 
Ms.  Karen  T.  Schlesinger 
Dr.  Robert  I.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Ventrudo 
Mr.  John  Westergaard 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old  and  new,  for  their 
continued  support.  To  learn  how  you  or  your  organization  can 
participate  in  the  Museum’s  program,  educational,  and  service 
mission,  please  call  Brian  Thompson  at  212-908-4519. 
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Louis  R.  Tomson 
Chairman 

Nancy  E.  Carey 
Board  Member 

John  R.  Riedman 
Board  Member 

John  R.  Platt 
Executive  Director 
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Canal  Operations 

Matthew  P.  Behrmann 
Director 


Phone  (518)436-3055 
TDD/TTY  1-800-253-6244 
Fax  (518)471-5936 


New  York  State  Canal  Corporation 

200  Southern  Boulevard 
Post  Oltice  Box  1 89 
Albany,  New  York  12201  0189 


January  1 , 2000 


Dear  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Museum: 

On  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Canal  Corporation,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  invite  you  to  join  the 
proud  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  enthusiasts  the  world  over  as  we  celebrate  this 
year  the  175"'  Anniversary  of  continuous  navigation  on  the  historic  Erie  Canal. 

The  510  employees  of  the  New  York  State  Canal  Corporation  are  the  inheritors  of  two  great 
legacies  - the  public-spirited  vision  of  the  Canal's  founder,  DeWitt  Clinton,  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  later  governor;  and  the  dedicated  public  service  of  the  thousands  who  toiled  by 
hand  to  carve  the  363-mile  Erie  Canal  across  the  Appalachians  - the  greatest  engineering  feat 
of  its  day.  Today  they  maintain  a complex  modern  system  of  waterways  enjoyed  by  thousands 
each  year. 

New  York  City  was  the  scene  of  triumphant  celebration  when  the  Canal  opened  in  1825. 
linking  its  harbor  to  America’s  heartland.  The  City  at  once  became  the  most  important 
commercial  port  and  financial  center  on  the  continent,  and  remains  today  the  country's 
foremost  point  of  entry. 


We  encourage  you  to  celebrate  the  special  place  the  Erie  Canal  holds  in  the  history  of  New 
York  and  the  nation.  “Erie  Canal  & New  York  City:  Locks.  Stocks  & Barrels"  is  on  display 


The  Museum’s  model  lock  gate  in 
the  workshop  at  Erie  Canal  Lock  #2. 


at  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  and  will  then  travel  to  other  locations  across  the 
state  during  the  year.  See  the  exhibit  - and  then  come  experience  for  yourself  the  spirit  of 
achievement  that  still  flows  through  the  heart  of  New  York. 


Sincerely. 


// 


Matthew  P.  Behrmann 
Director 


# 

The  New  York  State  Canal  Corporation  is  a subsidiary  of  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Authority 


As  this  issue  of  Financial  History 
goes  to  press,  Executive  Director 
Brian  Thompson  announced  that 
Fleet  Bank  has  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  Museum’s  installa- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  exhibit  as  lead 
sponsor.  “We’re  delighted  to  have 
this  highly-respected  and  commu- 
nity-minded New  York  institution 


join  us  in  telling  this  fascinating 
story.  Banks  where  everyday  New 
Yorkers  entrusted  their  small  sav- 
ings played  a critical  role  in  funding 
the  Canal.  Today,  175  years  later,  it’s 
wonderful  to  have  Fleet’s  leadership 
and  support  in  this  celebration  of  a 
truly  great  chapter  in  America’s 
financial  history.” 


Major  funding  for  this  exhibit  provided  by  Fleet 


Executive  Director  Brian  Thompson  and 
Director  of  Exhibits  Meg  Ventrudo  look 
through  the  window  of  the  barge  model 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Erie  Canal  exhibit. 
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and  are  capable  of  printing  stock  prices 
and  brief  messages.  The  project  blends 
the  best  of  old  world  craftsmanship 
with  today’s  plug  and  play  technology. 
The  Museum  will  eventually  record  its 
guest  ledger  electronically  and  print 
souvenir  ticker  tape  for  visitors  to  the 
Museum  gallery.  Presently,  guests  use 
the  ticker  to  print  stock  quotes  and 
programmed  messages. 

Museum  Founder  and  Chairman 
John  Herzog  also  unveiled  another 
major  acquisition  at  the  benefit — 
a life-sized  sculpture  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  The  1880  Carl  Conrads 
plaster  sculpture  was  commissioned 
by  Hamilton’s  son,  John  C.,  as  a 
gift  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  was  later  displayed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Historical  Society. 

The  Edison  Universal  Stock  Ticker 
and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  sculpture 
remain  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
Museum  gallery.  HD 


Museum  Unveils  Two 
Major  Acquisitions  at  Ninth 
Annual  Benefit 


Stock  ticker  returns  to 

Wall  Street  on  70th  anniversary 

of  “Great  Crash” 

By  Kristin  Richard 

The  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
“Great  Crash”  of  1929  provided 
an  occasion  for  the  Museum’s  Ninth 
Annual  Benefit  on  October  28. 
That  evening,  the  Museum  unveiled 
two  important  additions  to  its  perma- 
nent collection  in  its  gallery  at 
28  Broadway. 

Press  crews  from  CNN,  The  New 
York  Times,  and  National  Public 
Radio  were  on  hand  to  witness  the 
return  of  the  hammering  ticker 
machine  to  the  Financial  District.  The 
Financial  Literacy  Center,  the  leading 
provider  of  innovative  and  objective 
financial  education  tools,  spent  the 
past  two  years  creating  historically 
accurate  working  replicas  of  the  130- 


Tbe  Museum  added  this 
1880  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  working 
stock  ticker  to  its 
permanent  collection  at  its 
Ninth  Annua!  Benefit 
on  October  28. 


year-old  Edison  Universal  Stock 
Ticker,  and  donated  the  first  of  these 
machines  to  the  Museum. 

The  modern  day  tickers  connect  to 
the  Internet  through  a laptop  computer 


Scouts  Strive 
For  Financial 
Badges 

Girl  Scouts  today  are  not  just 
learning  how  to  cook,  sew,  and  start 
camp  fires.  In  fact,  all  of  the  lessons 
they  learn  as  scouts  are  now  geared 
towards  potential  careers.  A recent 
addition  to  the  Girl  Scout  program  is 
the  financial  badge,  which  scouts  can 
earn  by  studying  how  the  stock  mar- 
ket works,  tracking  stocks,  and  main- 
taining hypothetical  portfolios. 


Seventh  grade  Girl  Scouts  from  Manhasset, 
New  York  in  the  Museum  gallery. 


In  December,  the  seventh  grade 
Girl  Scout  troop  pictured  here,  from 
Manhasset,  New  York,  visited  the 
Museum  on  their  quest  to  earn  their 
badges  in  finance. 
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Three  Museums  Collaborate 
on  Euro  Event 


The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  teamed  up  with  the 
American  Friends  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  to  address  one  of 
the  hottest  topics  in  international 
finance.  The  three  organizations  co- 
hosted a presentation  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  changes  to  the 
world’s  money  markets — the  intro- 
duction of  the  Euro  as  the  common 
currency  of  Europe. 

Andrew  Meadows,  a curator  at  the 
British  Museum,  presented  a lecture 
on  the  Euro’s  chance  for  survival  and 
success  on  a continent  that  has  strug- 
gled over  monetary  union  since 
ancient  times.  The  event,  sponsored 
by  EAB,  inaugurated  an  exciting  new 
public  space  in  the  world  of  finance — 
the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  at  140  William 
Street,  appropriately  in  New  York 
City’s  Financial  District. 


Earlier  that  day,  Mr.  Meadows 
traveled  to  the  High  School  of 
Economics  & Finance  in  Manhattan, 
where  he  spoke  to  a World  Economics 
Class. 

Historically,  the  failure  or  success 
of  each  monetary  union  has  depended 
not  only  on  the  willingness  of  separate 
nations  to  break  down  economic  har- 
riers, but  also  on  the  individuals 
involved,  and  even  the  designs  of  the 
currency.  Mr.  Meadows  revealed  tales 
of  the  greatest  successes  and  inevitable 
failures  of  monetary  unions  dating 
back  to  Ancient  Greece,  and  what  the 
world  can  expect  of  the  new  Euro. 

Andrew  Meadows  is  the  Assistant 
Curator  of  Ancient  Greek  Coins 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  curated  the 
Museum’s  “Earlier  Monetary  Unions” 
exhibition  and  has  made  frequent 
appearances  on  television  and  radio 
programs  addressing  the  subject  of 
monetary  union  in  Europe.  (3D 


(left  to  right)  Andy  Meadows,  British  Museum 
Curator;  Sue  Devine,  American  Friends 
of  the  British  Museum  Director; 
Donald  G.  Patrick,  American  Numismatic 
Society  Board  President;  John  Herzog, 
Financial  Museum  Chairman;  Zachary  Mayo, 
EAB  Senior  Vice  President. 


Museum  Chairman  John  Herzog  with 
Roberta  Maltese  from  the  EAB. 


Andy  Meadows,  British  Museum  Curator, 
with  students  from  the 
High  School  of  Economics  and  Finance. 


Andy  Meadows,  British  Museum  Curator, 
speaks  with  high  school  students 
about  the  new  Euro. 
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Bucket  Shops  on  the  Internet? 

By  Dan  Cooper  & Brian  Grinder 


The  financial  markets  have 
always  represented  many  opportuni- 
ties to  “bet  on  the  future.”  The 
choices  an  investor  makes  regarding 
the  type  of  financial  instrument,  the 
length  of  the  holding  period,  whether 
ownership  of  anything  tangible  will 
ever  be  transferred,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  the  underlying 
asset(s)  all  combine  to  make  the 
investment  interesting.  The  diversity 
of  today’s  financial  marketplace 
offers  every  investor  the  ability  to 
create  unique  portfolios  that  accu- 
rately reflect  the  investor’s  willing- 
ness to  incur  risk. 

While  investment  professionals 
encourage  long-term  investing,  the 
recent  explosive  growth  in  shorter 
term  investing  activities,  such  as  day 
trading,  can  hardly  be  ignored.  Acad- 
emics and  professionals  alike  are  left 
wondering  if  these  recent  activities 
signal  a broader  willingness  by  the 
average  investor  to  incur  risk.  Or,  is 
the  interest  in  day  trading  a phenom- 
enon of  the  Internet;  that  is,  a logical 
extension  of  all  the  information  that 
is  now  widely  available? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  types 
of  pure  gambling  that  occur  with 
sports  betting,  casino  gambling,  and 
lotteries  being  just  a few  examples. 
There  are  also  the  illegal  outlets  for 
gambling,  such  as  the  long-standing 
numbers  rackets.  These  legal  and  ille- 
gal types  of  gambling  are  most 
notable  for  the  short-term  and  often 
binary  nature  of  the  bet.  You  either 
win  or  lose  quickly,  and  a loss  means 
losing  everything  you  wagered. 


During  most  of  the  19th  century 
and  right  into  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  it  was  also  possible  to 
place  bets  on  finance.  The  betting 
parlors  for  these  financial  gambles 
were  called  “bucket  shops.”  Just  as 
the  Internet  has  spawned  a new  gen- 
eration of  day  traders,  it  has  also 
produced  at  least  one  example  of  a 
modern  bucket  shop.  A few  months 
ago  on  St.  Kitts  island  in  the 
Caribbean,  a modern  bucket  shop 
was  born,  and  William  Taylor  Baker 
rolled  over  in  his  grave. 

Who  was  William  Taylor  Baker, 
and  what  in  the  world  is  a bucket 
shop?  Today,  bucket  shops  are  proba- 
bly more  closely  associated  with  travel 
agencies  than  with  financial  markets, 
but  there  was  a time  when  these 
pseudo-brokerage  gambling  halls  were 
scattered  all  over  the  nation.1 

What  is  a bucket  shop? 

Bucket  shops  thrived  from  about 
1816  to  1905.  They  were  brokerage 
houses  with  no  connection  to  either 
a stock  or  commodities  exchange, 
and  customers  never  actually  took 
delivery  of  the  stocks  or  commodi- 
ties in  which  they  pretended  to 
trade.  They  were  simply  betting 
against  the  bucket  shop  proprietors 
on  price  fluctuations.2  In  the  Mid- 
west, bucket  shops  tended  to  focus 
on  agricultural  commodities,  while 
bucket  shops  in  the  New  York  City 
area  focused  on  stocks. 

According  to  historian  Robert 
Sobel,  “Several  [New  York]  bucket 


shops  — Jones  & Baker  and  L.L. 
Winkelman  &c  Co.,  among  others  — 
were  large  scale  operations,  complete 
with  branch  offices  in  other  cities, 
market  letters  and  credit  facilities. 
But  no  gentleman  or  lady  would 
want  to  be  seen  in  a bucket  shop.” 

Customers  generally  traded  on 
what  was  know  as  the  “two-point 
margin”  rule,  where  a move  of  two 
points  against  the  price  at  which  the 
trade  was  made  closed  out  the  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  house. 

A reporter  once  described  those 
who  traded  in  bucket  shops  as  “the 
clerk,  the  day  laborer,  the  barber,  the 
newsboy,  and  the  bootblack.” 
Fabian  (1999)  notes  that  these  estab- 
lishments “maintained  convenient 
locations,  permitted  dealing  in  frac- 
tional lots  on  small  margins,  and 
charged  smaller  commissions  than 
the  legitimate  grain  and  produce 
exchanges.” 

The  shops  basically  offered  the 
average  person  with  very  little  money 
an  “opportunity”  to  play  the  market. 
Many  of  the  bucket  shops  operated 
fraudulently  by  manipulating  prices 
against  the  customer  and  bilking 
them  out  of  their  money.  The  legiti- 
mate exchanges  opposed  even  the 
concept  of  the  bucket  shops  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  put  them 
out  of  business. 

Why  were  the  exchanges 
opposed  to  bucket  shops? 

Besides  being  morally  opposed  to 
gambling,  the  exchanges  saw  bucket 
shops  as  threatening  to  their  legiti- 
mate business  interests.  Most  people 
failed  to  distinguish  between  a 
bucket  shop  and  a legitimate 
exchange,  such  as  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  (CBOT).  T his  lack  of 
distinction  helped  tarnish  the  repu- 
tation of  the  exchanges,  as  they  were 
deemed  guilty  by  association  with 
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the  gambling  and  deceit  that 
occurred  in  the  bucket  shops.  The 
exchanges  also  argued  that  money 
that  might  have  gone  to  a legitimate 
exchange  was  instead  being  chan- 
neled to  the  evil  purposes  of  the 
bucket  shops. 

In  January  1890,  William  T. 
Baker  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Almost 
immediately,  he  declared  war  on  the 
bucket  shops.  In  March,  the  CBOT 
directors  voted  to  discontinue  the 
“collection  and  dissemination  of 
market  reports  and  price  quota- 
tions.” Then  in  April,  Baker  had  the 
Western  Union  telegraphic  equip- 
ment removed  from  the  floor  of  the 
exchange,  so  that  information  could 
not  be  relayed  to  the  public  from  the 
floor.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  bucket 
shops  did  not  have  access  to  any 
price  information,  they  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  operate.3  Finally  in  1905,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  that  the  prices  produced  by  the 
exchanges  were  a form  of  property, 
and  that  the  CBOT  was  within  its 
rights  to  withhold  pricing  informa- 
tion from  the  bucket  shops. 

Baker  engaged  the  battle  of  the 
bucket  shops  on  other  fronts  by 
moving  to  close  bucket  shops,  and 
encouraging  the  press  to  crusade 
against  them.  Baker  assigned  John 
Hill,  Jr.,  known  derisively  as  the 
“Sherlock  Holmes”  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  investigate  and  close 
bucket  shops.  According  to  the 
CBOT,  Hill  put  over  one  hundred 
bucket  shops  out  of  business  as  a 
result  of  his  investigations. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  of  his 
efforts,  Baker  ultimately  failed  to  kill 
the  bucket  shops.  In  the  face  of  an 
unfavorable  Supreme  Court  decision, 
state  laws  against  bucket  shops,  and 
an  energetic  Board  of  Trade  presi- 
dent, the  bucket  shops  continued  to 
operate!4 


Why  did  the  bucket  shops  finally 
die  out? 

The  biggest  problem  the  exchanges 
had  in  dealing  with  the  bucket  shop 
problem  was  to  set  themselves  apart 
from  the  bucket  shops  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  If  gambling  and  specula- 
tion were  wrong  when  they  took 
place  in  a bucket  shop,  why  were 
they  not  wrong  when  they  occurred 
on  an  exchange  floor?  The  legal  sys- 
tem had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with 
this  problem. 


“Several  [New  York] 
bucket  shops  were  large 
scale  operations,  complete 
with  branch  offices  in 
other  cities,  market  letters 
and  credit  facilities. 

But  no  gentleman  or  lady 
would  want  to  be  seen  in 
a bucket  shop.” 


Consider  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
1867,  seven  CBOT  members  were 
arrested  when  the  Illinois  legislature 
passed  an  act  that  levied  a fine  of 
$1,000  and  a year  of  prison  on  any- 
one participating  in  futures  con- 
tracts. In  1874,  futures  contracts 
were  banned  in  Illinois,  and  in  1889 
an  Illinois  court  ruled  options  con- 
tracts, a form  of  gambling,  illegal. 
The  tide  finally  turned  in  Illinois 
in  1900,  when  a court  ruled  that 
prohibitions  on  market  gambling 
shouldn’t  include  contracts  for 
options,  “but  only  contracts  that 
threatened  the  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare.” (Brenner,  1990,  pgs.  106-109) 
Farmers  and  others  actually 
defended  the  bucket  shops,  arguing 
that  they  protected  the  agricultural 
community  from  monopolistic  pric- 


ing policies.  The  idea  that  price  quo- 
tations were  the  property  of  the 
exchange  that  produced  them  was 
unnerving  to  the  farm  community. 
One  Minneapolis  Exchange  member 
reasoned,  “the  exchange  enmity  to 
bucket  shops  is  that  of  a rival  in  busi- 
ness and  not  based  on  commercial 
ethics.”  (Fabian,  p.  190) 

A number  of  factors  eventually 
killed  off  the  bucket  shops.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  the  ensuing  Great 
Depression.  These  two  events  did  a 
great  deal  to  wean  most  of  the  public 
from  any  desire  to  gamble  with  stock 
prices  in  bucket  shops  or  on  legiti- 
mate exchanges.  The  final  blow  for 
the  bucket  shops  came  in  the  form  of 
increased  legislative  supervision  over 
financial  markets  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Today,  they  are  out- 
lawed in  the  United  States. 

Why  are  bucket  shops 
springing  up  again  today? 

In  the  August  1999  edition  of  Wired 
magazine,  a columnist  writes,  “So 
you  like  the  odds  on  Wall  Street  but 
don’t  have  the  cash  to  play  at  the  high 
stakes  Internet  stock  tables?  No  wor- 
ries: Now  you  can  bet  on  the  market 
without  buying  a single  share.” 

This  is  just  the  old  bucket  shop 
approach  painted  with  a new  coat  of 
technology  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a 
new  idea.  But  why  is  this  happening 
now?  There  are  two  key  factors  in 
the  rebirth  of  the  bucket  shop. 

Technology  and  the  Internet 

First,  technology  now  allows  a shop  to 
be  set  up  outside  of  the  United  States 
so  that  laws  against  bucketing  can  be 
skirted.  In  1900,  if  a bucket  shop 
wanted  to  do  business  in  say  Wichita, 
Kansas,  it  had  to  have  a physical  pres- 
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ence  there.  Today  that  is  no  longer 
the  case.  A bucket  shop  in  the 
Caribbean  (or  anywhere  else  outside 
of  the  United  States  where  such  shops 
are  legal)  can  easily  serve  customers 
in  Kansas  over  the  Internet.  The  busi- 
ness does  not  need  to  be  located  on 
U.S.  soil  in  order  to  offer  a customer 
in  the  U.S.  the  opportunity  to  literally 
gamble  on  the  stock  market. 

Changing  attitudes 
towards  gambling 

Second,  there  has  been  a significant 
shift  in  attitude  towards  gambling  in 
the  last  decade.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  gambling  was  seen  as  a great 
evil.  Respectable  people  simply  didn’t 
engage  in  such  activities.  Today,  lotter- 
ies are  generally  seen  as  a way  to  raise 
money  for  education,  casinos  are  no 
longer  confined  to  Nevada  or  Atlantic 
City,  and  Internet  gambling  is  one  of 
the  few  cyber  businesses  to  consis- 
tently turn  a profit.  The  term  “gam- 
bling” itself  has  been  transformed  to 
the  more  benign  “gaming,”  and  Las 
Vegas  is  now  viewed  as  a family  vaca- 
tion destination.  As  a result,  the 
rebirth  of  the  bucket  shop  in  cyber- 
space has  barely  raised  an  eyebrow. 


“A  field  anthropologist  from  the  new 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  sir. 


Like  it  or  not,  the  bucket  shop  is 
back.  Even  more  interesting  is  the 
signal  this  sends  to  the  investment 
community.  EE3 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a member  of 
Financial  History's  editorial  board 
and  teaches  finance  and  investments 
at  Marist  College  in  upstate  New 
York.  Dr.  Brian  Grinder  is  an  assitant 
professor  at  Eastern  Washington 
University  in  Cheney,  Washington. 
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Notes 

1.  Kindleberger  (1978)  notes  that  the 
term  bucket  shop  “has  practically  disap- 
peared since  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  stamped  it  out  in  1933  as 
an  illegal  practice.” 

2.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  holds 
that,  “By  definition,  a bucket  shop 
was  dishonest;  executing  orders  and 
anticipating  profits  from  market 
price  changes  adverse  to  the  customer’s 
interest.” 

3.  Fabian  (1999)  reports  that  the  CBOT 
even  went  so  far  as  to  soap  its  windows 
to  keep  spies  from  viewing  pricing 
information. 

4.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  also 
battled  the  bucket  shops  by  introducing 
restrictions  in  its  telegraph  contracts  to 
prevent  pricing  information  from  reach- 
ing the  bucket  shops.  The  Exchange  also 
made  an  effort  to  close  down  individual 
shops. 


YOUR  FINANCIAL  MARKETPLACE 

The  Museum  Shop  at  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the 
country's  only  finance-themed  museum  store.  Come  to  the  home  of 
Wall  Street's  history,  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  financial  capital,  to  find  an 
exciting  assortment  of  carefully  selected  specialty  merchandise  with  financial, 
historical,  and  New  York  themes.  Shop  online,  by  phone,  or  visit  us. 
Corporate  and  special  orders  available.  Museum  members  receive  discounts. 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted.  We  gift  wrap  and  ship  nationwide. 

212-908-4613,  toll  free  877-98-FINANCE,  www.financialhistory.org 

Classic  New  Yorker  cartoon,  left,  reproduced  on  mugs,  $ 1 0; 
cocktail  napkins,  $7;  aprons,  $20;  and  notepads,  $3. 
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By  lan  Moncrief-Scott 

War  created  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Had  King  William  III  possessed 
enough  money  to  combat 
France’s  Louis  XIV,  the  first  pub- 
lic bank  may  have  never 
emerged.  According  to  his  statue 
in  the  magnificent  hall  of  the 
Bank,  the  King  is  credited  with 
founding  the  formidable  institu- 
tion, but  a commoner,  William  Pater- 
son, first  conceived  the  Old  Lady. 

With  a more  trusted  government,  a 
less  reckless  previous  monarch,  and 
properly  accounted  state  money,  the 
Bank  would  have  been  unimaginable. 

Money  lending  was  ancient.  Dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange  went  back 
to  the  1 2th  century.  In  London,  gold- 
smiths paid  interest  on  deposits. 
Scriveners  (solicitors’  mortgage  clerks) 
raised  funds.  Merchants,  brokers, 
usurers  and  discounters  of  bills  and 
tallies  operated  routinely.  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  like  Sword  Mills  Com- 
pany and  Mine  Adventurers,  issued 
notes  and  lent  money  on  securities. 

These  independent  activities  con- 
verged with  check  payments  between 
1830-1870.  Note  issue  was  the  last 
classical  banking  function  to  evolve  in 
England  and  contributed  significantly 
to  today’s  European  banking  system. 

City  of  London  Bank  failed  in 
1682,  and  National  Bank  of  Credit 
folded  a year  later.  Daring  proposals 
were  needed  for  a public  bank. 

In  1687,  the  first  treasure  was  sal- 
vaged from  a Spanish  ship  lost  40 
years  earlier  in  Hispaniola.  Investors 
returned  10,000  percent  profit,  which 
was  20  percent  of  the  entire  national 
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revenue  at  the  time. 

Despite  war  between  the 
Grand  Alliance  and 
France,  more  than  150 
treasure  hunting  companies  and  the 
new  stock  exchange  inspired  an  eco- 
nomic miracle. 

Ironically,  William  Paterson  was  a 
Scot.  Born  in  Dumfriesshire,  he  trav- 
eled to  America  to  seek  his  fate.  Some 
say  he  became  a buccaneer,  others  a 
missionary.  Fact  reveals  that  he 
worked  for  London’s  Merchant  Tailors 
Company.  He  journeyed  to  the  West 
Indies  and  visited  Hamburg  and  Ams- 
terdam, two  pinnacles  of  banking. 

Paterson  formed  a company  in 
1691  to  lend  His  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment £1  million  at  six  percent  annual 
interest  with  a £5,000  management 
fee.  The  offer  was  rejected,  and  his 
second  proposal,  a £2  million  loan, 
was  similarly  scorned. 

Charles  Montagu  tried  to  fill  the 
Exchequer  void  with  a lottery  loan, 
but  it  failed  miserably.  Paterson  was 
again  invited,  and  this  time,  powerful 
Whig  merchants  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
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don  supported  the  venture. 

Paterson,  also  noted  for  the  flawed 
Darien  Adventure,  an  attempt  to  colo- 
nize the  Panama  Isthmus  that  gorged 
half  of  Scotland’s  wealth,  was  joined  by 
Sir  John  Houblon,  a subsequent  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bor- 
bon,  an  insurance  magnate  and  son  of 
landbank  advocate  Praisegod  “Bare- 
bones,”  and  John  Holland,  a reputable 
Englishman  who  promoted  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  added  their  support. 

Subscription  (25  percent  paid  up) 
was  launched  on  June  21  at  Mercers’ 
Hall,  Cheapside.  It  was  swift. 
£900,000  arrived  within  the  first  four 
days,  the  balance  by  the  12th.  Wealthy 
Whig  merchants  from  the  city  seized 
the  opportunity.  Even  the  King  and 
Queen,  through  the  Treasury  Office, 
committed  £10,000. 
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Investors  included  treasure  seekers 
and  companies  from  the  diverse  fields 
of  paper,  linen,  copper,  glass,  water 
and  mining.  Even  “The  Society  for 
Improving  Native  Manufacture  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  Wet”  and  the  “Com- 
pany for  Sucking-Worm  Engines  of 
Mr.  John  Lofttingh”  (fire  hoses) 
joined  the  euphoria. 

Opposition  had  festered  through- 
out the  campaign.  Tories  demanded  a 
competitor  bank  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  the  predicted  wave  of  social- 
ism the  Bank  would  create.  Whig 
politicians  had  misgivings  that  the 
Crown  might  again  seize  control  of 
the  funds  without  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  years,  the  Stuart  Kings, 
James  and  Charles,  had  ruthlessly 
manipulated  the  nation’s  funds. 

Assent  for  the  Bank  of  England 
charter  emerged  on  July  27,  1694.  In 
Grocers’  Hall,  the  Old  Lady,  mani- 
fested by  Britannia  beside  a mound  of 
money,  was  born.  She  would  remain 
there  until  1734  before  finally  mov- 
ing to  Threadneedle  Street.  Sir  John 
Houblon,  head  of  a leading  shipping 
and  trading  firm,  became  the  first 
governor,  and  with  his  deputy, 
Michael  Godfrey,  led  24  directors. 
Official  records  show  both  men  to  be 
“grocers.” 

Two  clauses  of  the  charter  reflected 
the  mood  of  the  day.  No  Crown  lend- 
ing without  Parliament’s  approval, 
and  no  goods  trading,  except  bills  of 
exchange  and  gold  and  silver.  The  for- 
mer prohibited  a repeat  of  Stuart  mis- 
appropriations, and  the  latter  pam- 
pered the  jealousy  of  the  city 
merchants. 

A Tory  Land  Bank  was  finally 
promoted.  Six  months  later,  in 
1696,  the  protege  crashed  and 
the  Bank  of  England  was  finally 
placed  to  assume  a mighty  position. 
The  charter  allowed  the  Bank  to  cir- 
culate notes  to  the  value  of  its  capi- 
tal which,  at  the  time,  was  lent 
entirely  to  the  government.  An  over- 
looked clause  permitted  checks, 
obscure  Dutch  devices,  which  were 
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later  to  revolutionize  banking  and 
proliferate  a plethora  of  country 
banks. 

Early  notes  were  handwritten. 
They  could  be  cashed  in  part  and 
endorsed  “encashable”  without 
time  limit.  Two  centuries  later,  a 
man  produced  a note  for  cashing 
and  asked  to  keep  the  item  as  a sou- 
venir. He  was  promptly  told  that  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Bank, 
and  so  he  left  one  penny  outstand- 
ing to  gain  his  souvenir. 

Within  two  years,  a huge  shock 
rocked  the  Bank.  Coins  from  gun- 
metal,  iron  and  silvered  copper,  dam- 
aged over  time  and  heavily  clipped, 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  Old  coins, 
valued  by  weight,  would  be  replaced 
by  a new  mint  of  face  value.  The 
Bank  would  lose  half  its  money.  Call- 
ing up  50  percent  of  its  unpaid  capi- 
tal to  80  percent  just  saved  the  day. 
The  crisis  subsided,  but  several  more 
loomed  large. 

Using  salt  duties  for  the  forth- 
coming year  as  security,  the  govern- 
ment in  1697  encouraged  the  Bank 
to  raise  yet  more  cash,  this  time  for 
war  in  Flanders.  In  return  for  the 
£1,001,171  at  eight  percent  interest, 
the  Bank  of  England  gained  a 
monopoly. 

The  famous  Clause  28  declared 
“no  Corporation,  Society,  Fellow- 
ship, Company  or  Constitution 
in  the  nature  of  a bank  was  to 
be  erected  or  established,  permitted, 
suffered,  countenanced,  nor  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank 
of  England.”  Anyone  caught  forg- 
ing the  Bank’s  currency  would  be 
sentenced  to  death,  “without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,”  an  exact  penalty 
as  existed  for  clipping  or  coining 
the  King’s  money.  The  Bank  had 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Realm. 

Though  it  now  had  a unique  role, 
the  Old  Lady  made  an  enormous  mis- 
take in  not  opening  branches  and 
offering  countrywide  access  to  capi- 
tal. Total  control  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness was  there  for  the  taking. 


In  1707,  the  government  under 
The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
appointed  the  Bank  as  fiscal  agent  for 
Exchequer  bills  worth  £1.5  million 
and  initiated  the  close  Treasury  ties 
that  exist  today. 

To  prevent  joint  stock  companies 
from  encroaching  the  Bank’s  privi- 
leged charter,  an  Act  in  1708  pro- 
hibited any  entity  with  more  than 
six  partners  from  issuing  notes, 
payable  on  demand  in  less  than  six 
months.  Though  successfully  frus- 
trating opposition,  it  did  lead  to 
numerous  small  traders  conducting 
banking  business,  only  frequently  to 
fail  though  over  ambition  and  reck- 
lessness. 


Initial  denominations,  typically 
£20-50  were  both  handwritten 
and,  until  1858,  signed  by  hand. 

Copper  plates  were  introduced 
in  1858.  £10-15  notes  arrived  in 
1759,  £5  in  1793,  with  £1  and 
£2  versions  being  circulated  four 
years  later.  A £1,000  note  was 
produced  in  1802,  and 
subsequently  £100,000  dummies 
were  created  for  internal  use. 

The  largest  ever  single  note, 
£1,000,000  for  Japan,  is  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England  Museum. 


Renewal  of  the  charter  approached 
again.  A South  Seas  frenzy  and 
another  war,  with  Spain  this  time, 
spawned  dubious  flotations.  “Salt 
pans  for  Holy  Island.”  “A  Wheel  for 
Perpetual  Motion.”  “A  machine  gun 
that  fires  round  and  square  ammuni- 
tion.” Round  for  Christian  enemies, 
and  square  for  Turks.  “An  Undertak- 
ing of  Great  Advantage,  which  will  be 
revealed  in  due  course.” 


The  bubble  burst.  Sword  Blade 
Bank  went  bust  in  1712,  and  there 
was  a run  on  the  Old  Lady.  To  stem 
the  flow,  staff  made  payments  in  six- 
pence and  shillings  to  friends  who 
carried  them  round  to  the  Bank’s 
back  door  to  enable  the  tills  to  be 
replenished. 

When  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
threatened  to  return  with  a French 
invasion  force,  it  caused  the  first 
Black  Friday  on  December  6,  1745. 
Once  more  the  coin  mechanism  of 
the  employees  was  seen  to  work.  In 
reality,  merchants  meeting  at  Gar- 
raways  Coffee  House  in  Change 
Alley,  Lombard  Street,  the  future 
home  of  Barclays  Bank  Pic,  saved 
the  situation.  They  resolved  to 
accept  bank  notes  and  use  them  for 
payment  themselves.  A crushing 
battle  at  Culloden  ended  the 
Prince’s  aspirations,  and  the  ’45  cri- 
sis abated. 

In  1780,  The  Old  Lady  was 
nearly  stormed  during  the  Gordon 
Riots.  534  soldiers  were  dispatched 
to  defend  her  honor.  After  the  Lord 
Major  was  pushed  to  the  ground, 
the  Bank  threatened  “if  this  arro- 
gant behavior  persisted”  it  would 
leave  Threadneedle  Street  for  the 
safety  of  Somerset  House. 

She  never  did.  She  stayed  steadfast 
in  the  heart  of  London  to  develop, 
arguably,  the  most  envied  and 
admired  reputation  in  the  world 
today.  113 

Ian  Moncrief-Scott  is  the  media 
and  marketing  director  for  the  Inter- 
national Bond  & Share  Society,  and 
a contributing  writer  for  Financial 
History. 
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By  K.C.  Tessendorf 


Railroad  service  in  the 
early  1860s  was  not  impressive, 
though  passenger  trains  had  rolled 
into  New  York  City  for  more  than  20 
years.  For  example,  the  New  York  & 
Harlem,  with  tracks  that  ran  from  a 
modest  depot  near  Madison  Square 
up  the  spine  of  Manhattan  into 
Westchester  and  connected  on  to 
Albany,  did  not  afford  steam  trans- 
portation below  42nd  Street,  far 
from  the  then  urban  city  heart. 
Horses  hitched  to  carriages  there, 
and  clip-clopped  to  and  from  Madi- 
son Square  at  up  to  seven  mph.  The 
steam  street  railway  embargo  was 
rooted  in  the  dismay  of  residents, 
after  an  early  spectacular  locomotive 
street  explosion. 

The  Harlem  line  was  no  winner  on 
Wall  Street  either  until  great  fortune 
befell  stock  holders  and  staff  when 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  joined  strongly 
after  1862.  The  mega-investor  liked 
the  potential  of  its  northern  approach 
to  Manhattan,  and  he  determined  to 
do  a great  deal  with  the  Harlem. 

The  Commodore,  yet  alert  and 
Street-astute  near  70,  was  attune  to 
technological  manifest  destiny,  and 
was  shifting  his  financial  weight  from 
steamboats  to  locomotives,  swinging 
a wedge  of  $20  million. 


An  early  idea  was  to  augment 
Harlem’s  horse  cars  (more  profitable 
than  the  rest  of  the  road)  by  extend- 
ing Harlem  tracks  down  Broadway  to 
the  Battery.  The  State  of  New  York’s 
Harlem  Railroad  charter  allowed 
New  York  City  route  discretions. 

Manhattan’s  aldermen  of  that  era 
were  so  self-considerate  as  to  have 
been  dubbed  “the  40  thieves,”  so  the 
Commodore  intuitively  understood 
that  a juicy  bait  of  dollars  plus  insider 
stock  opportunity  would  open, 
sesame.  So  the  stroking  was  done. 

Vanderbilt  had  begun  buying 
Harlem  stock  at  about  15;  in  the 
springtime  of  ’63  it  blossomed  at  30 
on  the  old  man’s  repute.  Street  wis- 
dom was:  That’s  more  than  it’s 
worth.  But  Vanderbilt  went  on 
buying  Harlem. 

“His  second  childhood! 

This  dabbling  in  railroads 
springs  from  the  mor- 
bid, irresponsible 
activity  of 
o 1 d 
age,  and 
will  end 
in  his  ruin,” 
nayed  a Street 
kibitzer. 

In  April, 


a rumor  about  a special  arrangement 
for  Harlem  rippled,  and  stock 
climbed  to  50;  when  on  the  evening 
of  April  21  the  City  Council  gave 
Harlem  its  Broadway  to  the  Battery 
franchise,  Harlem  leaped  to 
75  the  next  day  and  didn’t  look  back. 
The  stock-stuffed  aldermen  (and 
mayor)  were  a good  bit  richer,  as 
were  the  Commodore  and  friends. 

But  one  partner  was  a wobbly 
wheel.  Daniel  Drew,  like  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  had  risen  from  rural 
poverty  to  riches  (though  his  fluctu- 
ated more  than  Vanderbilt’s).  They 
were  wary  chums;  both  liked  to 
flaunt  their  yahoo  origins.  The  Com- 
modore was  sacrilegious;  Uncle 
Daniel  was  sanctimonious — and  no 
respecter  of  friends. 

Now  the  perfidious  Drew  went 
and  conferred  with  William  M. 
Tweed,  then  street  commissioner. 


How  about  reversing  the  permission? 
That  is,  after  the  Councilmen  (and 
many  outsiders)  had  gone  heavily 
short  on  Harlem  stock.  It  would  drop 
like  a plumb  weight  when  the  franchise 
cancellation  was  announced!  Tweed, 
future  Tammany  boss,  went  his  rounds 
and  achieved  contacts.  A majority  of 
the  aldermen,  and  Mayor  Opdyke  too, 
greedily  agreed,  and  the  deed  was  done 
on  June  25. 

Harlem  had  reached  100,  but  faded 
through  June  due  to  the  popularity  of 
short  sales.  At  80,  when  “the  forty 
thieves”  delivered  the  annulment,  it 
dropped  to  73  in  a day.  But  Vanderbilt 
owned  massive  reserves,  and  treachery 
bred  determination.  A financial 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald 
declared,  “...the  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cilmen and  their  sporting  friends  are 
short  enough  of  stock  to  ensure  its  ris- 
ing to  125.” 


In  a day,  June  26,  Harlem  was  up  to 
97,  and  the  next  day  106.  The  bears 
began  to  ponder  their  need — all  those 
shares  they  must  buy  back.  There  was 
essentially  only  one  source — Vander- 
bilt’s on  The  Corner.  He  held  about  $4 
million  in  shares.  On  June  30,  the  cor- 
nered bears  on  the  Council  did  repeal 
the  franchise  repeal,  but  got  slight 
market  relief. 

The  certificates  were  mighty  pricey 
as  the  bears  came  slowly  to  buy 
Harlem;  horrendous  for  the  wretched 
die-hards  who  waited  into  August — 
at  179.  Yes,  the  Commodore  did  take 
it  personal!  Then,  Harlem  coasted 
down  to  115  in  a normal  market.  The 
city  fathers  were  through  messing 
with  Vanderbilt.  And  they  had  fended 
off  a copycat  State  Court  attempt  to 
horn  in  on  the  Harlem  street  fran- 
chise because  Albany  didn’t  offer 
boodle. 


However,  the  state  politicians  con- 
spired to  get  a piece  of  Vanderbilt  pie. 
A court  ruling  declared  the  Broadway 
line  not  an  extension,  but  rather  a new 
rail  entity.  Hence  a new  State  of  New 
York  railroad  charter  was  required — 
or  a special  legislation. 

So  the  Vanderbilt  faction  went  to 
Albany  to  bait  “a  more  putrid  body,  if 
possible,  than  the  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment” and  hope  they  wouldn’t 
switch.  But  a stung,  unrepentant 
Daniel  Drew  was  up  there  too,  devi- 
ously working  his  old  black  mischief. 
In  this  case,  the  state  legislature 
“promised”  to  fix  everything  for  Mr. 
Vanderbilt.  Therefore,  Harlem  stock 
climbed  sharply.  The  legislature  went 
short,  then  refused  to  pass  the  bill! 
Harlem  crashed  145  to  101. 

Of  course,  the  tough  old  buccaneer 
was  going  to  fight!  A bit  stretched  in 
liquidity  after  his  recent  exertion,  the 
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Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 


Commodore  enlisted  two  local  allies, 
John  M.  Tobin  and  Leonard  W. 
Jerome;  perhaps  $r  million  each  plus 
Vanderbilt’s  $3  million. 

Application  of  the  war  chest  ener- 
gized Harlem,  which  zoomed  in  a 
month’s  time  to  235  as  the  trio  and 
shrewd  hangers-on  bought  all  the 
Harlem  stock.  An  adventurer,  ‘tis  said, 
on  $600  margin  made  $40,000  in  four 
months.  In  that  fourth  month,  the  last 
of  the  stubborn  shorts  came  out  at 
$285  (Drew  begged  mercy,  perhaps 
paid  out  with  a check  for  $700,000). 
And  “short  of  Harlem”  became  street 
slang  for  horrid  luck. 

“We  busted  the  whole  legislature,” 
crowed  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  “and 
some  of  the  honorable  members  had 
to  go  home  without  paying  their 
board  bills.” 

The  Commodore  made  $2  million 
from  the  second  Harlem  corner,  plus 
bestowing  an  indelible  impression  on 
upstate  New  York  politicians  and 
money  men.  The  episode  altered  Van- 
derbilt’s outlook,  too.  The  Broadway 
to  Battery  project  was  delayed,  then 
extinguished.  Westward  Ho!  by  rail 
occupied  his  thinking  and  actions. 
Vanderbilt  bought  up  control  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  which  owned 
water  level  trackage  up  the  Hudson’s 
east  bank  to  Albany. 


And  by  the  end  of  the  ‘60s,  his  irre- 
sistible force  had,  in  battle  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  frozen 
out  its  immovable  objections  to  the 
Vanderbilt  will  by  shockingly  refusing, 
when  the  Hudson  River  was  frozen 
and  barge  service  unavailable,  its 
eastbound  traffic  and  freight. 

Thinking  big  in  Manhattan  by 
Cornelius  and  son  William  also 
inspired  the  first  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion upon  the  Harlem  terminus  on 
42nd  Street.  Combined  within  its  five 
acre  building  were  the  separate  termi- 
nals of  The  Harlem;  New  York  Cen- 
tral/Hudson River;  New  York  & New 
Haven  railroads.  The  edifice  was  fin- 
ished in  1871  and  cost  the  Com- 
modore $3  million. 

It  was  grand  in  style;  an  overblown 
Tuileries  Palace  (a  critic  carped: 
Why  does  a depot  have  a French 
roof?).  It  was  America’s  largest 
station,  the  great  train  shed  enclosing 
all.  But  the  rest  was  functionally 
ill-conceived. 

Each  of  the  three  carriers  was  sep- 
arated in  access  and  waiting  rooms. 
To  change  railroads  required  going 
into  the  street  and  re-entering. 


The  waiting  rooms  were  sequestered 
for  departing  passengers.  Arriving 
travelers  emerged  directly  onto  42nd 
Street — no  cover,  no  facility  for 
onward  transportation. 

Sustained  early  howls  were 
on  location,  location!  miles  from 
favorite  hotels  and  the  center  of 
commerce.  But  the  Vanderbilt  vision 
evolved — Grand  Central  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  draw  the  hub  of  New 
York  City  to  it.  Bn 

Bibliographical  Notes 

William  A.  Croffut  wrote  The  Vanderbilts 
in  1886,  likely  with  family  cooperation. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  by  Wheaton  Land 
(1942)  is  good  professional  follow-up  on 
Croffut’s  track.  The  Road  of  the  Century , 
Alvin  F.  Harlow  (1947)  is  a meticulous 
railroad  historian’s  roundhouse  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  its 
antecedents,  also  has  a lot  of  Vanderbilt  in 
the  ’60s.  No  big  biography  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  since;  perhaps  due  to  a paucity 
of  sources  that  haven’t  been  featured  in 
Croffut’s  gossipy  volume.  I also  used 
Grand  Central,  William  D.  Middleton 
(1977)  as  best  for  my  purpose. 
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550  shares  in  the  Lebanon  Springs  Rail  Road  Company,  issued  to  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  1868. 
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PERHAPS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
single  factor,  the  Erie  Canal  most  con- 
tributed to  New  York  City's  emergence 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  cities.  The 
Canal  linked  New  York’s  commercial 
and  financial  resources  with  the 
nation’s  expanding  western  markets. 

Throughout  the  18th  century, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City  were  engaged  in  fierce  competi- 
tion to  establish  primacy  in  trade  and 
finance.  By  1797,  New  York  had 
secured  the  lead,  while  the  other  two 
remained  threatening  rivals.  America 
of  the  early  19th  century  looked  to 
territory  to  the  west  in  pursuit  of  its 
Manifest  Destiny.  In  1803,  the  vast 
828,000  square  mile  territory  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  River  Basin 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
acquired  from  the  French  Emperor 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  doubled  the  land  mass  of  the 
United  States.  Here  was  an  area  fertile 
in  agricultural  resources  and  raw 
materials,  and  settlement  created  new 
markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  years  following  the  War  of 
1812  confirmed  New  York’s  preemi- 
nence as  a major  port  city.  During  this 
critical  decade,  from  1815-1825,  New 
York  created  a maritime  infrastructure 
by  investing  in  packets,  ferries,  steam- 
boats, and  canals  that  guaranteed  the 
flow  of  imports  and  exports  through 
its  wharves  and  the  management  of 
related  financial  transactions  through 
its  commercial  agents  and  banks. 

Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton  told  New 
York  City  businessmen  in  1815  that 
an  “Erie  Canal’’  would  make  the  city 
“the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world.” 
Two  years  later,  Clinton,  now  gover- 
nor, persuaded  state  legislature  to 
authorize  construction. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  solely 
responsible  for  raising  funds  necessary 
to  build  the  Canal,  following  Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s  model  for  funding 
public  works  projects  with  bond 


Black  River  Canal 
bond  issued  in 
New  York  on 
October  23,  1837. 
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New  York  State  canal 
improvement  bond , 
issued  February  10,  1851. 


Erie  Canal,  near  Schenectady,  NY 


issues.  New  York  City  emerged  as  the 
principal  source  of  funding.  Initially, 
wealthy  investors  did  not  invest  in 
Canal  bonds,  but  the  savings  of  new 
immigrants  figured  prominently  in 
Canal  financing.  The  Bank  for  Savings 
in  New  York  City  served  as  a deposi- 
tory for  the  laboring  classes,  many  of 
whom  were  new  arrivals.  The  consoli- 
dation of  their  small  deposits  provided 
the  Bank’s  trustees  with  funds  to  buy 
Erie  Canal  stock.  By  December  1821, 


DeWitt  Clinton 
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New  Locks,  Erie  Canal,  Buffalo,  NY 


The  Locks,  Lockport,  NY 


the  Bank  for  Savings  held  nearly  30 
percent  of  outstanding  Canal  stock. 
After  the  mid-section  of  the  Canal  was 
completed  in  1819,  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans began  to  invest.  By  1822,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  for  example,  owned 


Canal  stock  worth  $213,000. 

The  Canal  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  a series  of  lateral  canals  was  later 
added  to  create  a 500  mile  system. 
The  Erie  Canal  opened  with  a 
grand  celebration,  beginning  upstate 


and  concluding  in  New  York  Harbor. 
A flotilla  of  boats  entered  the  Canal  at 
Buffalo  at  10:00  a.m.  on  October  26, 
1825.  In  the  lead  was  the  Seneca  Chief 
with  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  and 
other  dignitaries  aboard.  Among  the 
other  vessels  was  Noah’s  Ark  with  a 
cargo  of  products  from  the  West,  as 
well  as  a bear  and  two  eagles.  Ninety 
minutes  after  the  procession  entered 
the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  City  resi- 
dents were  informed  by  a relay  of  can- 
non fire  heard  along  the  length  of  the 
Hudson  River.  As  the  flotilla  moved 
through  the  Canal  and  down  the  Hud- 
son, it  was  greeted  with  celebrations 
along  the  way,  until  it  arrived  in  New 
York  City  on  November  4.  There, 
Governor  Clinton  emptied  two  barrels 
of  Lake  Erie  water  into  the  harbor, 
symbolizing  a “marriage  of  the 
waters.”  That  day,  the  Erie  Canal 
became  the  country’s  inland  artery, 
and  New  York  City  became  a thriving 
hub  for  commercial  exchange. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlement  in  Lower  Manhattan  in 
1631,  New  York  City  was  first  and 
foremost  a seaport.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  it  became  a major 
point  of  entry  and  principal  port  for 
commerce  flowing  east  and  west.  In 
1853,  it  was  described  as  follows: 

“The  prosperity  of  New  York  has 
always  depended  on  its  commerce.  It 
had  indeed  other  sources  of  prosperity, 
in  its  manufactures,  its  buildings  giving 
constant  occupation  to  a great  number 
of  artisans  and  laborers.  This  com- 
merce is  both  foreign  and  domestic: 
penetrating  by  the  latter  to  every  village 
and  neighborhood  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  reaching  by  the  former  to  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  world.”  Ga 

“Erie  Canal  & New  York:  Locks, 
Stocks  & Barrels,  ” sponsored  by  Fleet 
Bank  and  guest  curated  by  Canal 
Historian  Allon  Schoener,  opens 
January  zooo  in  the  Museum  gallery. 
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“Constellation  & L’lnsurgent,  the  Chase,"  painted  and  engraved  by  E.  Savage.  Published  in  Philadelphia 
by  E.  Savage,  May  10,  1799.  Stoddert  commissioned  the  Constellation.  Courtesy  of  The  Old  Print  Shop,  New  York. 


There  are  men  who  mirror 
their  times — and  men  who  mold 
them.  Consider  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Stoddert  (1751-1813),  mainly  known 
by  historians  as  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Naval  Department,  appointed  by 
President  John  Adams.  Stoddert’s 
lasting  achievements  on  behalf  of 
America’s  great  democratic  experi- 
ment have  been  obscured  by  the 
devolution  of  his  personal  finances. 

Although  Stoddert  died  heavily  in 
debt,  and  far  from  the  centers  of 
power  which  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  his  earlier  organizational 


drive  and  vision  helped  create  a far 
stronger  American  economy  at 
home,  and  a more  respected  democ- 
racy overseas. 

Benjamin  Stoddert  was  30  years 
old  when  he  plunged  headlong  into 
organizing  our  first  truly  integrated 
naval  department  in  1781.  By  1805, 
Stoddert  would  write,  in  a letter  to 
“John  Ashley  & others— officers  of 
Morris  & Co.,’’  that  “I  am  worn 
down  by  anxiety,  and  most  anxious 
to  pay  my  debts,  and  be  free  of  the 
world,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice.” 

Stoddert  lived  on  another  eight 


years  from  the  time  he  wrote  this  let- 
ter, nursing  the  wounds  he  received 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  years 
earlier,  and  trying  to  salvage  some 
inheritance  for  his  eight  “indulged” 
children. 

The  progression  of  Stoddert’s  life 
was  a series  of  triumphs,  initially  for 
himself,  increasingly  for  his  country, 
and  finally  for  his  country  alone. 
Stoddert  directed  his  energies  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  picked  up  the  reigns 
of  a role  he  felt  unprepared  for,  and 
dropped  the  reigns  of  a world  of 
influence  based  on  wealth. 
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A summary  of  Stoddert’s  life 
would  read  this  way  (broken  into 
three  parts): 

1.  Born  into  a moderately 
prosperous  family,  young 
Benjamin  suffered  an  early  set- 
back when  his  father  died. 
However,  Stoddert  did  man- 
age to  get  a position  as  an 
apprentice  in  Philadelphia. 
There,  he  met  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colonies,  but 
cut  his  career  as  an  appren- 
tice short  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  With  good 
connections,  he  became  a 
Revolutionary  War  captain, 
and  his  organizational  abilities 
were  recognized  when  he  was 
appointed  Foragemaster  for  the 
Continental  Army.  He  was  seri- 
ously wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine. 

2.  Stoddert  earned  the  trust  of 
George  Washington  during  the 
Revolution.  He  had  met  Washing- 
ton earlier,  as  a factor  who  fur- 
nished supplies  to  two  of  Wash- 
ington’s nephews.  Following  the 
war,  Stoddert  assisted  Washing- 
ton in  buying  land  for  the  new 
capitol,  keeping  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  speculators  by  taking 
title  to  it  himself.  This  meant  that 
the  central  government  would  not 
be  “held  hostage”  to  land  specu- 
lators. At  this  point,  Stoddert 
began  to  accumulate  his  fortune, 
and  he  built  a home  in  George- 
town. In  1794,  his  efforts  resulted 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank 
of  Colombia. 

3.  Following  the  Washington 
Presidency,  as  a trusted  Federalist, 
Stoddert  accepted  the  position  of 
First  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
John  Adams.  Stoddert,  given  wide 
latitude  to  act  by  the  President, 
organized  a vastly  expanded  fleet, 
purchased  ports  and  supply  yards 


Benjamin  Stoddert 


for  the  government,  and  led  an 
offensive  effort  against  the  French 
privateers  in  the  “Quasi-War.” 
This  resulted  in  protecting  the 
new  country’s  growing  maritime 
trade,  raising  the  democracy’s  sta- 
tus as  an  international  military 
power,  and  electrifying  popular 
opinion  in  the  U.S.  Stoddert  is 
also  recognized  as  a founder  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  as  he  autho- 
rized the  posting  of  Marines  to 
war  ships. 

Stoddert  had  not  been  the  first 
choice  of  President  Adams  to  head 
the  new  naval  department.  The  first 
offer  had  been  made  to  George 
Cabot,  who  declined  it.  Subse- 
quently, Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Pickering  put  forward  Stoddert’s 
name  for  two  reasons:  first,  he  was  a 
staunch  Federalist,  meaning  he 
believed  in  the  need  for  a strong  cen- 


tral government;  and  second,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a capable 
administrator,  due  to  his  Revolu- 
tionary War  experience. 

Stoddert  wrote  that,  “It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  conferring  the 
appointment  of  the  Secretary 
- of  the  Navy  on  me  the  President 
ft  could  not  confer  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  possess 
to  make  him  useful  to  his 
country.  ” 

However,  Stoddert  did  have 
considerable  organizational 
experience  both  as  Foragemas- 
ter for  the  Continental  Army, 
and  subsequently,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  War  (a  position 
he  resigned  in  1781). 

Once  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Naval  Department,  Stoddert  acted 
decisively,  moving  the  existing  ships 
“rapidly  out  to  sea,”  beginning  con- 
struction of  new  vessels,  purchasing 
naval  yards  and  installations  in 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Boston, 
Portsmouth,  New  York  City,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Stoddert  had  a grand  vision.  He 
asked  the  Congress  to  construct  a 
dozen  74-gun  ships  of  the  line,  12 
frigates,  and  20  or  30  smaller  ves- 
sels. Almost  all  of  the  work  was 
done  in  the  United  States  with  U.S. 
materials,  at  Stoddert’s  insistence. 

Less  than  one  year  into  his  new 
position,  Stoddert  had  organized 
the  U.S.  in  the  “Quasi-War”  against 
French  privateers  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  mobilized  50  ships, 
1,044  guns,  and  7,600  men. 
He  insisted  on  an  organized,  regu- 
lar reporting  structure,  and  both  he 
and  President  Adams  saw  to  it  that 
naval  men  were  well  paid — they 
didn’t  want  to  develop  a naval  cul- 
ture which  engaged  in  privateering 
activities. 

The  new  nation  followed  the 
reports  of  naval  battles  in  the  Quasi- 
War  with  rising  interest.  The  economic 
impact  on  the  United  States  of  these 
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i oo  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  issued  July  3,  1811.  Stoddert  founded  the  Bank  of  Columbia  in  1794. 


activities  was  (and  is)  incalculable. 

The  capture  of  more  than  84 
French  vessels  and  freeing  of  more 
than  150  American  ships  immedi- 
ately enhanced  the  nation’s  stature 
and  stimulated  trade.  First,  there 
was  the  building  of  a naval  fleet 
from  American  materials  in  the  U.S. 
Second,  Stoddert  created  delegation 
of  authority  to  naval  agencies  and 
pushed  the  creation  of  naval  yards. 
Foreign  powers  realized  that  Amer- 
ica could,  and  would,  project  itself 
globally  if  its  economic  interests 
were  threatened.  At  one  point  in 


the  Quasi-War,  Stoddert  urged 
Adams  to  send  the  Navy  into  offen- 
sive action  off  the  French  coast. 

In  Fletcher  Pratt’s  The  Navy:  A 
History,  Pratt  estimates  that  in  the 
period  1794-1797  French  priva- 
teers inflicted  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion of  damages  on  American  com- 
merce, with  the  entire  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  Navy  being 
$6  million.  In  the  period  from 
1798-1800,  American  export  trade 
surged  to  over  $200  million.  Of 
this,  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
amounted  to  $110  million. 


Pratt  goes  on  the  say  that,  “the 
value  to  the  Navy  and  the  nation  to 
be  developed  during  the  French  was 
‘incalculable.’  The  struggle  opened 
with  the  enemy  in  control  of  the  seas 
and  the  young  American  republic 
was  to  build  a Navy  from  scratch 
under  acute  pressure.” 

Clearly,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  work- 
ing with  President  Adams,  had  helped 
create  the  shield  behind  which  the 
new  nation  could  grow  and  prosper. 
Of  course,  there  were  contributions 
from  many  others  during  this  process, 
but  Stoddert  was  the  day-to-day 
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An  1805  letter  from  Stoddert  to  John  Ashley,  in  which  Stoddert  expressed  anxiety  over  his  debts. 


leader  and  close  confidant  of  Adams. 

Upon  conclusion  of  his  Presi- 
dency, John  Adams  wrote  Stoddert  a 
personal  farewell  letter — a most 
unusual  recognition.  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized Stoddert’s  skills  and  asked 
Stoddert  to  stay  on  as  head  of  the 
naval  department.  Stoddert  stayed  in 
the  Republican  administration  for  a 
little  while,  but  resigned  early  in  the 
Jefferson  administration  to  return  to 
business.  He  helped  Jefferson  unbur- 
den the  government  of  the  major 
expenses  of  maintaining  a large 
naval  force,  but  left  an  infrastruc- 
ture in  place  which  was  instrumental 
to  the  U.S.  in  the  War  of  1812. 

It  was  a remarkable  life  — help- 
ing Washington  and  Adams  build 
the  new  nation  both  on  land  and 
sea,  and  letting  go  of  the  power  of 
position  to  return  to  a private  life  of 


declining  personal  fortunes. 

Stoddert  was  important,  ener- 
getic and  visionary,  but  he  was 
a better  organizer  for  his  country 
than  real  estate  investor  for  himself. 
His  energies  were,  at  a critical 
point,  channeled  into  helping  the 
new  nation.  Stoddert  put  his  per- 
sonal affairs  second,  and  he  was 
caught  in  the  general  decline  of 
Potomac  trade. 

Our  nation  began  with  a nucleus 
of  men  who  were  willing  to  put 
everything  on  the  line  for  their 
country.  They  did  not  make  vast 
fortunes  and  give  back  to  the 
nation.  To  a large  extent,  they  were 
the  nation,  articulating  ideas  and 
ideals  to  the  outside  world,  and 
organizing  as  they  tried  to  hold 
personal  lives  and  national  aspira- 
tions together. 


An  agrarian  economy  without  a 
Navy  to  protect  it  would  inevitably 
have  fallen  prey  to  stronger  foreign 
forces;  and  for  this  shield  we  can 
largely  thank  Stoddert  and  President 
Adams. 

Finally,  it  is  notable  that  Stoddert’s 
papers  are  held  “among  those  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  at 
the  Stoddert  Collection  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.”  In  my  opinion,  the 
patriot-merchant  should  be  mentioned 
in  our  children’s  history  books  as  a 
major  figure  who  helped  create  a more 
viable  national  economy  and  interna- 
tional military  power  for  America. 
The  two  went  hand  in  hand.  HU 

Larry  Pistell  is  an  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  the  Hugh  Wood  organization, 
a privately-owned  global  insurance 
brokerage. 
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I have  been  fascinated  by  canals  for  as 
long  as  I can  remember.  When  visiting 
my  grandparents  nearly  every  weekend 
in  St.  Georges,  Delaware,  my  brother 
and  I looked  forward  to  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  passenger  and  freight 
boats  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more at  the  canal  locks  which  divided 
the  quaint  country  town. 

We  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  walking 
out  on  the  catwalks  on  the  huge 
wooden  lock  gates,  sometimes  called 
“wickets,”  and  looking  down  at  the 
turbulent  lock  gates  that  lifted  or  low- 
ered vessels  to  the  next  water  level.  At 
that  time,  a wooden  toll  bridge  had  to 
be  drawn  back  to  clear  the  canal.  Per- 
haps my  interest  in  canals  came  natu- 
rally, since  my  father  worked  on  con- 
struction of  buildings  at  the  Panama 
Canal  for  two  years. 

For  years  I searched  for  a stock 
certificate  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  and  when 
I finally  found  one,  it  stirred  up  this 
bit  of  nostalgia  and  history. 

As  early  as  1661,  Augustine  Her- 
man, a Dutch  map  maker,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a canal  across  the 
Delaware  peninsula  ridge.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Benjamin  Rush  met  with 
Wilmington  businessmen  who  were 
interested  in  building  a canal.  By 
1799,  five  routes  had  been  proposed 
and  surveyed.  A canal  would  elimi- 
nate the  300  mile  ocean  voyage 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
avoid  a hazardous  passage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay  area,  and 
facilitate  European  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, it  seemed  that  such  a canal 
would  finally  become  a reality.  Mary- 
land was  granted  a charter  in  Decem- 
ber 1799  with  funds  of  $50,000; 
Delaware  was  granted  a charter  in 
January  1801  with  funds  of  $25,000; 
Pennsylvania  invested  $1,000,000; 
the  federal  government  provided 
$450,000;  and  public  subscriptions 
raised  nearly  $500,000.  The  Chesa- 
peake Sc  Delaware  Canal  Company 
was  finally  completed  as  a toll  canal  in 


1802  at  44  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. The  total  of  over  $2,000,000 
was  an  enormous  amount  in  its  day. 

Work  started  in  May  1804  on  a 
feeder  canal  fed  by  water  from  the  Elk 
River  near  Glasgow,  Delaware 
designed  to  create  a huge  reservoir  to 
cover  water  losses,  lack  of  rainfall,  and 
evaporation  in  the  operation  of  locking 
vessels  in  the  main  canal.  Irish  immi- 
grants employed  on  the  construction  of 
this  feeder  canal  were  involved  in  a race 
riot  and  reign  of  terror  that  cost  several 
lives  and  delayed  construction. 


■ . 

The  Canal  was  a vital  link 
during  the  Civil  War  when 
propeller-driven  vessels 
carried  troops  from 
Philadelphia  through  the 
waterway  on  April  20, 
1861  to  defend  the  city  of 
Washington  against  a 
threatened  invasion  by 
Confederate  troops. 


Despite  the  promise  of  funds  by  the 
state  and  federal  government,  money 
on  hand  was  so  low  that  work  was  sus- 
pended on  December  1,  1805,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  The  engineer 
in  charge,  the  famous  B.H.  Latrobe,  left 
the  company  in  June  1806. 

In  1821,  the  Canal  engineers 
erected  a now-weathered  brick-based 
marble  memorial  on  Benjamin  Ray- 
mond’s grave  at  the  St.  Georges  Pres- 
byterian cemetery.  After  many  prob- 
lems and  frustrations,  the  company 
was  reorganized  in  1822.  Benjamin 
Wright  and  John  Randel,  Jr.,  engineers 
who  worked  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  New 
York,  selected  a canal  route  favored 
by  Pennsylvania  in  1833.  The  route 
would  connect  the  deep  water  of  the 
Delaware  River  westward  from 
Delaware  City  16  miles  to  Chesapeake 
City,  Maryland. 


Work  resumed  on  April  15,  1824 
with  a new  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Irishmen  and  Negroes  provided  physi- 
cal labor  without  benefit  of  modern 
machinery.  During  the  first  year,  there 
were  150  horses  and  850  men 
equipped  with  picks  and  shovels,  soon 
to  increase  to  2,600  men  working  for 
75 a day!  Construction  was  delayed 
many  times  due  to  problems  with 
sand,  clay,  swamp  land,  and  crum- 
bling embankments.  Imagine  earth 
being  excavated  by  horse  drawn 
scoops  and  pick  and  shovel  work!  Use 
of  explosives  was  kept  to  a minimum 
because  of  the  generally  unstable  soil. 

The  Canal  was  14  miles  long  with  a 
waterline  depth  of  10  feet  and  width 
of  66  feet.  There  were  four  boat  locks, 
up  six  feet  at  Delaware  City,  up  six 
feet  at  St.  Georges,  Delaware,  and 
down  16  feet  at  Chesapeake  City, 
Maryland.  The  two  locks  at  Chesa- 
peake City  were  later  replaced  by  a 
longer  lock,  and  a saving  basin  was 
added  to  help  conserve  water.  The 
area  was  once  called  Bohemia  Village 
and  is  now  a yacht  haven. 

Mule  teams,  stronger,  sturdier  and 
more  reliable  than  horses,  towed 
barges  and  schooners,  and  stables  for 
36  teams  of  mules  were  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  Canal.  The  water 
supply  was  replenished  at  the  Summit 
Bridge  area  from  natural  water- 
courses. 

The  Canal  was  opened  for  business 
in  April  1829,  and  water  filled  the 
entire  Canal  by  July  4,  1829.  Frozen 
water  in  winter  months  brought  a halt 
to  all  Canal  traffic,  but  residents  at 
Chesapeake  City  took  advantage  of 
the  frozen  Canal  by  organizing  skat- 
ing parties.  It  was  a great  afternoon  of 
fun  to  skate  the  28  mile  round  trip  to 
Delaware  City  and  then  enjoy  a grand 
dinner. 

In  1844,  the  Erickson  Line  started 
regular  steamship  service  using  nar- 
row, shallow  draft  vessels  designed  to 
fit  the  Canal  locks,  and  soon  the  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Penn  passenger  and 
freight  boats  became  a familiar  sight. 
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CANAL. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  Uial  Ibis  CJIN.  IL  is 

NOW  OPEN  EOll  NAVIGATION. 

Tin*  Locks  are  1(H)  feet  in  length,  by  22  feet  in  wiillli,  nml  the  Canal  can  be  naviga- 
ted lit  Vessels  within  those  dimensions,  and  drawing  7 feet  of  water 

The  rates  of 'Poll  have  been  fixed  so  low,  as  to  make  this  the  ('ll  K,  1 I*  KS'I'  as  well 
as  the  most  KXPLDITIOIJS  and  Suf  channel  of  communication,  between  the  waters  »>l 
the  Chesapeake  anil  Delaware. 

Horses  for  towing  vessels  may  he  hired  at  reasonable  prices  at  each  end  of  the  (’anal. 
tlJ’l*Au\  information  in  relation  to  the  (’anal,  rates  of  Toll,  he.  mat  he  had,  on  apple 
ration  at  the  Company's  Office,  No.  44  AVulnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

UOIlF.llT  M.  I.KWIS,  PretiJent. 

II.  It.  (.II.I'IN,  Secretary.  Chetapeake  $ Delaware  Canal  Company. 


“Broadside”  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Canal  in  1829. 
Courtesy  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 


The  company  was  named  after  John 
Erickson,  the  Swedish  inventor  who 
designed  the  propellers  for  the  ships 
and  designed  the  ironclad  Monitor 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  two-hour 
trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
cost  $1  each  way. 

Other  boat  lines  using  the  Canal 
were  Citizens,  Union,  Wilson,  and 
Tolchester. 

The  Canal  was  a vital  link  during 
the  Civil  War  when  propeller-driven 
vessels  carried  troops  from  Philadel- 
phia through  the  waterway  on  April 
zo,  1861  to  defend  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington against  a threatened  invasion 
by  Confederate  troops.  The  possibility 
of  sabotage  was  always  present,  and  a 
strong  force  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Delaware  on  Pea 
Patch  Island  in  the  river,  across  from 
Delaware  City. 


During  World  War  II,  vessels  were 
routed  through  the  Canal  to  avoid 
143  miles  of  submarine-infested  open 
water  from  the  Virginia  Cape  to  the 
Delaware  Cape. 

Steam  power  brought  with  it  larger 
ships  that  could  not  use  the  Canal, 
and  in  1906,  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt appointed  a commission  to 
report  on  a free  and  open  waterway  to 
connect  the  Delaware  River  with  the 
bay  leading  into  Baltimore  harbor. 

The  federal  government  purchased 
the  Canal  in  1911  for  $2,514,289  to 
make  it  toll  free.  In  1921,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  widening  the 
Canal  to  90  feet  with  a depth  of  12  feet 
and,  in  1927,  the  old  Canal  became  a 
sea-level  waterway  with  a new  entrance 
at  Reedy  Point,  south  of  Delaware  City. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  established  a 
Canal  office  at  Chesapeake  City  the 


same  year  to  supervise  general  mainte- 
nance and  develop  plans  for  later 
improvements,  such  as  adding  high 
span  bridges  to  provide  135  foot  clear- 
ance above  high  tide  to  accommodate 
United  States  battleships.  03 

Ear/  Moore  is  a dealer  of  auto- 
graphs pertaining  to  financial  his- 
tory. He  is  also  the  editor  of 
Auction  Trends  and  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Manuscript  Society,  an 
organization  that  named  him  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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QVfa/  we  do  A/iow  a/) on/ 

A/A e ti  t/  . /Aon 

Betsy  Ross  was  a real  live 
person,  not  a myth.  She  was  born  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1752,  on  a farm  in 
West  Jersey  to  devout  Quaker  parents, 
Samuel  and  Rebecca  Griscom.  Eliza- 
beth, always  called  Betsy,  was  the  sev- 
enth daughter  of  17  children. 

In  1754,  the  family  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Betsy  attended 
school  until  she  was  12  (the  usual  age 
for  girls  to  graduate  into  home 
chores).  Under  the  tutelage  of  her 
Great  Aunt  Sarah,  Betsy  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  sewing. 


Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  in  her  70s, 
lived  with  the  family,  as  did  another 
aunt  and  female  cousin.  All  hands 
were  required  to  help  with  the  house- 
work and  children.  Apparently,  much 
of  Betsy’s  personality  was  molded  by 
Sarah,  who  taught  her  strong-minded 
independence. 

Samuel  Griscom  developed  a suc- 
cessful construction  business,  and  he 
built  a large  brick  house  on  Mulberry 
Street,  now  called  Arch  Street. 

As  Betsy  approached  13,  her  father 
deemed  it  time  she  learned  a trade. 
Since  she  was  skilled  at  needlework, 
Samuel  decided  that  the  upholstery 


business  was  a good  choice.  So  she 
was  apprenticed  to  John  Webster’s 
upholstery  shop.  She  worked  there 
during  the  day,  without  pay,  and 
returned  home  to  the  family  in  the 
evening. 

Betsy  was  developing  into  an  attrac- 
tive young  woman — fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  slender  but  strong  and  ener- 
getic. At  the  upholstery  shop,  she  met 
another  young  apprentice,  John  Ross, 
son  of  an  Anglican  minister.  As  time 
passed,  their  friendship  grew  and  blos- 
somed into  love — a deplorable  state  in 
the  eyes  of  Betsy’s  Quaker  parents 
because  of  John’s  religion. 
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American  Flag  House  and  Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Association  certificate,  issued  1899.  Courtesy  of  Sanford  J.  Mock. 


In  the  Quaker’s  Book  of  Discipline, 
it  was  written,  “Mixing  in  Marriage 
with  Those  not  of  our  Professions  is  an 
unequal  Yoking  which  brings  ill  Conse- 
quences to  the  Parties  as  well  as  Grief 
to  their  honest  Friends  and  Relatives 
and  frequently  ends  in  Woe  and  Ruin 
of  Themselves  and  their  Children.” 

In  addition  to  their  love,  John  and 
Betsy  shared  a strong  ambition  for 
John  to  open  his  own  upholstery  shop 
and  for  Betsy  to  work  with  him.  This 
they  accomplished  in  1773,  when  they 
were  both  21,  as  this  announcement  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  attests: 

“John  Ross  takes  this  method  to 


inform  the  public,  that  he  has  opened 
an  Upholder’s  Shop,  in  Chestnut 
Street,  where  all  kinds  of  upholder’s 
business  is  done,  in  the  neatest  and 
most  fashionable  manner,  on  the  short- 
est notice,  with  care  and  dispatch.” 

John  and  Betsy  determined  to 
marry,  in  spite  of  parental  opposition. 
They  had  to  elope  to  New  Jersey  to  do 
it.  For  this  transgression,  Betsy  was 
expelled  from  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

Business  was  a struggle  for  the 
newlyweds.  They  decided  to  move  to  a 
busier  section  of  town  where  there 
was  more  commercial  activity.  They 


relocated  to  a two  and  a half  story 
brick  house  at  239  Arch  Street,  near 
where  she  grew  up  and  the  present  site 
of  the  American  Flag  House  Betsy 
Ross  Memorial,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  as  a museum  funded  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

Gradually,  the  business  grew,  and 
so  did  political  tensions  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Continental  Congress  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Carpenters’  Hall 
(which  Betsy’s  father  had  helped 
build)  on  September  5,  1774.  Dele- 
gates arrived  from  every  state  but 
Georgia.  Patrick  Henry  made  an 
impassioned  speech  the  first  day. 
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“The  distinctions  between  Virgini- 
ans, Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers, 
New  Englanders  are  no  more.  I am 
not  a Virginian  but  an  American.” 

The  Citizens  Guard  was  organized 
to  protect  Philadelphia  and  to  guard 
military  stores  secretly  stockpiled 
around  the  city.  John  Ross  volunteered 
for  duty  on  the  wharves.  He  made  his 
rounds  at  night,  so  he  and  Betsy  could 
work  in  the  shop  during  the  day. 

The  Congress  had  called  for  a halt 
to  all  British  imports,  which  had  a 
huge  impact  on  the  upholstery  busi- 
ness. With  no  new  fabrics  coining  in, 
Betsy  and  John  spent  their  time  patch- 
ing and  mending  draperies,  bedcur- 
tains,  and  clothing. 

After  the  battles  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  April  1775,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  convened  on 
May  10.  All  13  colonies  were  repre- 
sented. John  Hancock  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congress,  and  George 
Washington  was  named  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  new  Continental  Army. 

John  and  Betsy’s  families  had  split 
political  loyalties.  The  Griscoms,  as 
devout  Quakers,  were  pacifists.  Revolt 
against  England  was  unthinkable.  Quak- 
ers were  generally  so  unpopular  that 
many  became  afraid  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  Rosses,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  mostly  Patriots.  Three  of  John’s 
uncles  were  delegates  to  both  Conti- 
nental Congresses — George  Ross, 
George  Read,  and  Edward  Biddle. 
Betsy  considered  herself  a Patriot,  but 
she  was  not  without  sympathy  for  the 
feelings  of  her  family. 

Everywhere  there  were  signs  of  war. 
Swords  and  guns  filled  hardware  store 
windows.  Men  came  out  of  taverns  to 
join  the  militia,  and  they  drilled  on 
empty  lots  to  the  piping  of  fifes  and 
the  roll  of  drums.  Many  new  flags 
were  flying  — the  “Don’t  Tread  on 
Me”  Rattlesnake  flag.  New  England’s 
Pine  Tree  flag,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
flag,  which  was  white  with  a blue 
anchor  and  1 3 stars. 

John  continued  his  Citizen  Guard 
duty  along  the  waterfront,  until  late 


one  night  when  he  was  carried  home, 
unconscious,  by  men  who  said  there 
had  been  a gunpowder  explosion. 
John  lingered  for  about  a month 
under  Betsy’s  devoted  care,  but  then  it 
was  over.  At  the  age  of  24,  after  two 
years  of  marriage,  Betsy  was  a widow. 

The  Griscoms  wanted  Betsy  to 
come  home,  but  she  was  determined 
to  make  it  on  her  own.  She  moved 
next  door  to  smaller  quarters  and  kept 


Betsy  Ross  House,  Philadelphia,  PA. 


the  shop  open.  The  winter  and  spring 
of  1776  were  dismal  for  Betsy,  as  well 
as  the  American  cause. 

It  was  thought  the  British  were 
going  to  attack  New  York,  and  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  wanted 
to  meet  with  the  commander-in-chief. 
George  Washington  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  23,  1776.  His 
blunt  message  to  the  Congress  was 
grim.  The  war  would  be  long,  and  he 
desperately  needed  more  men,  arms, 
and  supplies.  Congress  did  not  have 
the  power  to  tax,  so  they  couldn’t  raise 
money.  The  situation  was  critical. 

Of  less  urgent,  but  symbolic,  need 
was  Washington’s  desire  to  create  a 
national  flag.  The  regional  or  regimen- 
tal flags,  of  which  there  are  many,  car- 
ried a message  more  of  confusion  than 
cohesion.  Washington  had  previously 
tried  the  Grand  Union  flag,  which 
included  a canton  (upper  corner) 


duplicating  the  British  flag,  sending  the 
message  that  the  colonies  were  still 
loyal  to  the  king.  Furthermore,  the 
Grand  Union,  also  flown  by  American 
ships,  was  too  similar  to  the  flag  of  the 
detested  British  East  India  Company. 

Washington  worked  with  a small 
committee  of  two  Congressmen: 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier,  who 
wanted  an  original  American  flag  to 
fly  on  his  large  fleet  of  ships;  and 
George  Ross,  John’s  uncle. 

QV/ud  we  do//  '/  A// ote  (t/wu/ 
,^/Aeluy  . c/uiu 

Is  it  really  true  that  George  Ross  pro- 
posed to  his  friend,  George  Washing- 
ton, that  his  nephew’s  widow  was  the 
ideal  person  to  make  a new  national 
flag?  And  is  it  true  that  in  the  middle 
of  May  1776,  George  Washington, 
George  Ross,  and  Robert  Morris  came 
to  Betsy  Ross’s  house  on  Arch  Street 
and  showed  her  a design  to  copy? 

And  did  she  propose  changes  which 
the  visitors  approved?  Namely,  to 
make  the  red  and  white  striped  banner 
into  a rectangle,  instead  of  a square, 
and  to  use  13  five-pointed  stars,  not 
six-pointed. 

The  story  is  that  Washington  asked 
her  to  start  immediately,  as  he  had  to 
return  soon  to  New  York  to  prepare 
for  its  defense  against  a British  attack. 
George  Ross  gave  Betsy  money  and 
the  name  of  a ship’s  merchant  who 
could  show  her  sample  flags  and  pro- 
vide supplies. 

Sewing  the  flag  was  not  easy, 
because  she  was  dealing  with  wool 
bunting  fabric,  to  be  stiched  with 
sturdy  linen  thread  and  bound  with 
heavy  sailcloth.  Special  large  needles 
were  needed  to  puncture  the  tough 
material.  The  flag  had  to  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  buffeting  of  wind 
and  weather. 

George  Ross  came  to  pick  up  the 
sample  for  General  Washington.  The 
flag  had  seven  red  stripes  and  six  white 
ones.  The  canton  contained  13  white 
five-pointed  stars  arranged  in  a circle 
on  a blue  background.  The  flag  was 
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taken  to  the  state  house,  where  the  Congress  was  in  session 
and  shown  to  the  members.  They,  with  Washington’s 
approval,  temporarily  adopted  it  as  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  Betsy  was  commissioned  to  make  as  many  as  she 
could  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  wasn’t  until  June  14,  1777 
that  the  Second  Continental  Congress  passed  a resolution 
officially  adopting  Betsy’s  flag  as  the  official  flag  of  the 
United  States.  The  new  American  symbol  became  known  as 
the  Betsy  Ross  flag.  Its  design  did  not  change  until  1794, 
when  Congress  added  two  stripes  and  two  stars,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  admission  to  the  union  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 

That  is  the  simple  story.  But  there  are  no  written  records 
to  prove  that  the  Washington  visit  part  of  it  is  true.  The 
American  Flag  House  Betsy  Ross  Memorial  in  Philadelphia 
assumes  that  the  event  occurred  more  or  less  in  the  manner 
described,  although  the  design  Washington  showed  to  Betsy 
is  attributed  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  an  artist  who  was  a 
member  of  the  naval  committee  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  and  subsequently  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Invoices  do  exist  which  Francis  Hopkinson 
presented  to  Congress  for  art  work. 

Nowhere  is  there  a record  of  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  design  a flag  in  June  1776,  and  there  is  no  record 
of  the  official  adoption  of  a flag  by  Congress  until  a year 
later. 

The  only  record  of  a flag  made  by  Betsy  Ross  is  a voucher 
from  May  29,  1777  for  £14  and  change  for  sewing  flags  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Navy. 

Betsy  herself  never  made  a public  claim  about  the  flag’s  ori- 
gin. It  was  not  until  March  1870  that  her  grandson,  William 
J.  Canby,  read  a paper  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
He  stated  that  in  1857,  his  aunt,  Clarissa  Claypoole  Wilson 
(Betsy’s  daughter  by  her  third  husband,  John  Claypoole) 
asked  him  to  write  from  her  dictation  the  story  of  Washing- 
ton’s visit  that  she  had  heard  her  mother  tell  many  times. 

Clarissa  and  Betsy’s  niece,  Margarter  Boggs,  lived  and 
worked  with  Betsy  for  many  years.  Both  women  signed 
notarized  affidavits  that  Betsy  told  them  the  original  story. 
Betsy’s  daughter,  Rachel  Claypoole  Fletcher,  plus  two 
granddaughters  and  two  grandnieces,  also  signed  affidavits 
confirming  that  Betsy  had  told  them  about  the  visit  of 
George  Washington,  George  Ross,  and  Robert  Morris. 

Betsy  and  her  descendants  had  orthodox  Quaker 
upbringings.  As  devout,  religious  people,  honesty  was  an 
integral  aspect  of  expected  behavior.  In  other  words,  it  is 
highly  likely  they  were  telling  the  truth.  Furthermore,  Wash- 
ington did  know  Betsy,  at  least  by  sight,  because  her  pew 
was  next  to  his  at  the  Anglican  church,  which  he  attended 
while  in  the  city. 

What  of  the  rest  of  Betsy  Ross’s  life?  It  didn’t  end  with 
the  flag  incident.  From  early  student  days  at  Friends  Public 
Schools,  Betsy  had  been  friends  with  three  boys:  John  Ross, 

( continued  on  page  36J 


TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  much  do  you  know 

about  financial  history  ? 

1.  Which  natural  disaster  did  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  close  for  on  Friday,  September  27,  1985? 

2.  Buy  and  sell  orders  meet  directly  on  the  trading  floor 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  prices  are 
determined  by  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  contrast,  in  which  market  is  the  price  determined 
by  a dealer  who  buys  and  sells  out  of  inventory? 

3.  What  infamous  man  said,  “This  is  preposterous! 
You  can’t  tax  illegal  money!”? 

4.  Records  indicate  that  Francis  Hopkinson  created  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department’s  seal.  In  what  year  did 
Hopkinson  submit  bills  to  Congress  authorizing  this 
and  other  departmental  seals? 

5.  Super  Dot  is  an  electronic  order  routing  system  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
About  how  many  shares  is  it  able  to  process  daily? 

6.  Which  Presidential  assassination  prompted  the  forma- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service? 

7.  What  is  the  oldest  U.S.  government  agency? 

8.  In  what  year  was  an  Executive  Order  issued  that  reg- 
ulated the  hoarding  and  exporting  of  gold  and  pro- 
hibited holding  of  gold  by  United  States  citizens? 

9.  Within  this  building  is  a two  level  steel  and  concrete 
vault  that  is  divided  into  compartments.  The  vault 
door  weighs  more  than  20  tons,  and  no  one  person 
is  entrusted  with  the  combination.  Various  members 
of  the  staff  must  dial  separate  combinations  known 
only  to  them.  What  depository  is  this? 

10.  In  1933,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  forbade  the 
hoarding  of  this  substance  and  required  delivery  of 
any  and  all  of  it  to  the  government. 
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WELLS  FARGO 


By  Jim  Romeo 

My  father,  C.  C.  Bee  li- 
man, came  West  in 
1850,  landing  in  San 
Francisco.  He  arrived  in 
Jacksonville  in  1852, 
mining  for  a while 
nearby.  He  made  quite  a 
bit  of  money  and  com- 
menced buying  gold,  which 
was  the  start  of  his  banking 
business.  By  1852,  a quarter  of  a million 
gold-seekers  had  swarmed  into  Califor- 
nia from  China,  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, South  America,  Hawaii,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  globe.  They  came 
by  clipper  ship  and  steamer,  by  wagon 
train  and  by  foot.  They  risked  the  west- 
ern deserts,  the  yellow  fever  of  Panama, 
and  treacherous  Cape  Horn.  Within  a 
year,  California  became  the  most  cultur- 
ally diverse  state  in  the  Union,  and  its 
Native  Americans  found  themselves 
outnumbered  two  to  one. 

That  was  the  account  that 
Benjamin  Beekman  gave  in  a 1939 
interview  about  his  remembrances  of 
the  California  Gold  Rush.  He  was  the 
son  of  a Wells-Fargo  agent  and 
banker  of  early  historic  days  of  Jack- 
sonville, Oregon.  In  1849,  when 
“Go  West  Young  Man”  was  all  the 
rage,  two  successful  businessmen 
were  able  to  start  a company  fueled 
by  gold  fever. 

Henry  Wells  and  William  G.  Fargo 
found  a business  niche.  The  “miner 
49ers”  needed  a means  to  not  only  get 
their  letters  back  home,  but  also  to 
transport  their  fortunes  back.  Miners 
also  needed  a safe  means  to  exchange 
their  gold  dust  and  nuggets  for  coins  and 
drafts,  and  they  needed  short-term  loans 


Original  Wells  Fargo  transfer  bag 
from  the  Museum’s  permanent  collection. 


to  pay  for  goods  and  services  warranted 
by  their  gold  seeking  ventures. 

Wells  and  Fargo  began  their  business 
with  a specific  niche  in  mind.  In  1852, 
they  gathered  with  their  associates  in 
New  York’s  Astor  house  to  form  a com- 
bination express  delivery  service  and 
banking  entity.  In  1852,  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.  opened  its  first  office  on  Mont- 
gomery Street  in  San  Francisco,  but  the 
company  began  with  some  rough  times. 

In  1855,  there  were  signs  that  the 
economic  boom  could  be  waning,  and 
many  began  to  cash  in  their  gold  dust 
and  coins  for  currency.  Wells  Fargo 
bank  weathered  the  demand  for  cash 
reserves  and  stayed  afloat  as  an  active 
bank.  Other  banks,  such  as  Califor- 
nia’s Page,  Bacon  & Co.  and  Adams  & 
Co.  were  forced  to  close  their  books 
forever,  shattering  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  thousands  of  depositors. 

It  wasn’t  just  that  Wells  Fargo  didn’t 
only  develop  its  business  with  bullion 
exchange.  The  stagecoach,  used  by 
Wells  Fargo  until  1918,  was  a more 
vital  contribution  to  the  nation’s  devel- 
opment than  most  people  realize.  These 
coaches  were  the  connection  and  means 
between  early  western  towns  and 


the  sprawling  nation 
around  it.  Durable 
and  strong,  stage- 
coaches were  built  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of 
undeveloped  roads  and 
byways  in  and  out  of 
remote  towns  and  passages. 

The  company  relates  a story 
of  a Wells  Fargo  coach  that  was  pulled 
from  a river  30  days  after  its  plunge. 
Some  50  years  later,  the  stagecoach  was 
still  in  use. 

It  was  the  stagecoach  that  breeded 
the  image  of  a loaded  down  caravan 
six  horses  long.  At  daybreak,  the  vehi- 
cle rolled  away  from  its  origin  with  a 
dusty  driver  and  another  riding  “shot- 
gun” at  the  rear  of  the  coach.  Baggage 
and  bullion  and  daintily  clad  travelers 
boarded  these  wagons  west  and  back, 
linking  to  new  worlds  from  the  one 
they  left  behind. 

Mark  Twain  described  an  early 
stagecoach  ride,  “A  through-ticket  and 
15  inches  of  seat,  with  a fat  man  on 
one  side,  a poor  widow  on  the  other,  a 
baby  in  your  lap,  a bandbox  over  your 
head,  and  three  or  more  persons  imme- 
diately in  front,  leaning  against  your 
knees,  makes  the  picture  — as  well  as 
your  sleeping  place  — for  the  trip.” 

In  its  earlier  days,  Wells  Fargo 
stagecoaches  were  manned  by  con- 
tract operators.  In  1857,  the  company 
joined  other  express  companies  to 
form  the  Overland  Mail  Company, 
contracting  for  twice-a-week  mail  ser- 
vice between  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Since  the  Wells  Fargo  company 
had  a banking  arm  to  lean  on,  it  was 
able  to  draw  upon  this  resource  to 
finance  further  development  of  its 
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Stock  in  the  American  Express  Company  signed  by  William  G.  Fargo  and  Henry  Wells,  1 863. 


express  service.  It  later  provided  the 
financing  to  develop  the  western  end 
of  this  St.  Louis — San  Francisco  route. 

A Mrs.  Ford,  who  was  interviewed 
by  William  Flaight  in  1939,  told  tales  of 
her  father  who  had  been  an  appointed 
Wells  Fargo  agent.  “The  stage  stopped 
at  his  door  where  all  goods  and  passen- 
gers had  to  be  loaded,  so  he  worked 
under  an  advantage  so  far  as  robbers 
were  concerned,”  explained  Mrs.  Ford. 

“No  one  knew  when  he  was  going 
to  make  a shipment  of  gold.  Another 
thing  to  his  advantage  was  that  he 
never  shipped  gold  in  the  iron-bound 
express  box.  When  bandits  held  up  the 
stage,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  ask 
for  the  registered  mail  and  the  express 
box.  My  father  would  take  an  ordi- 
nary candle  box,  put  in  fifteen  hundred 
or  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
gold,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  space 
with  paper,  straw,  or  excelsior,  so  that 


the  weight  of  the  loaded  box  was 
about  equal  to  what  it  would  be  if  it 
were  loaded  candles.  This  he  would 
ship,  confident  in  the  knowledge  that 
no  highwayman  would  rummage 
around  among  the  baggage,  looking 
for  gold  in  an  old  tallow  box.” 

What’s  even  more  interesting  is  her 
account  of  how  many  Chinese  gold 
seekers  flocked  to  some  Wells  Fargo 
offices  seeking  the  courier’s  service. 

“Every  Saturday  morning  the  Chi- 
nese would  line  up  outside  of  my 
father’s  business  with  their  bags  of 
gold  dust  to  be  weighed  and  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  I can  still  hear  the 
clock-clock-clock  of  the  Chinese  as 
they  talked  to  my  father.  They  seemed 
to  like  him  quite  well.  Often,  father 
would  have  me  come  over  to  the  office 
and  sew  the  canvas  he  had  into  bags  to 
hold  the  gold  dust.” 

Today,  Wells  Fargo  is  a diversified 


financial  services  company  which  pro- 
vides banking,  insurance,  investments, 
mortgage  and  consumer  finance  for 
thousands  of  clients  throughout  the 
world. 

Headquartered  in  San  Francisco, 
the  company  still  maintains  its  distrib- 
ution franchises  as  “stores.” 

According  to  the  company,  “Each 
Wells  Fargo  store  is  a headquarters  for 
satisfying  all  our  customer’s  financial 
needs  and  helping  them  succeed  finan- 
cially. Wells  Fargo  has  $201  billion  in 
assets,  15  million  customers  and 
102,000  team  members.  We  ranked 
seventh  in  assets  and  fifth  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  our  stock  at  March  31, 
among  our  peers.” 

Quite  a leap  from  their  earliest  days 
in  the  dusty  West.  133 

Jim  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer  in 
Chesapeake,  Virginia. 
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WINTER/SPRING  2000 


JANUARY 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
Participants  gather  at  the  Museum  at  10  am.  $15  per 
person;  $10  students/seniors;  no  reservations  necessary 
for  groups  of  six  or  fewer.  This  tour  runs  every  Friday. 
212-908-4110. 

“Erie  Canal  & New  York:  Locks,  Stocks  & Barrels” 
exhibition  opens  in  the  Museum  gallery. 

212-908-4110. 

Stock  Market  Game  Training  Workshops,  4-6  pm  at  26 
Broadway,  Second  Floor  Conference  Room.  212-730-5657. 

R.M.  Smythe  & Company  Stock  and  Bond  Show  & 
Auction.  Strasburg,  PA.  212-943-1880. 

International  Bond  & Share  Society  USA  Chapter 
Meeting.  Strasburg,  PA.  201-489-2440. 

FEBRUARY 

Stock  Market  Game  Training  Workshops,  4-6  pm  at 
26  Broadway,  Second  Floor  Conference  Room. 
212-730-5657. 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  Above. 

R.M.  Smythe  & Company  Auction  at  Chicago  Paper 
Money  Show.  Chicago,  IL.  212-943-1880. 

Hanseatisches  Auction  & Bourse.  Piamburg,  Germany. 
(+49)  40  553  72  51. 

MARCH 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  Above. 

International  Bond  & Share  Society  Auction  & 

Meeting.  London,  England.  (+44)  1707  875659 

Phillips  Auction.  London,  England.  (+44)  171  629  6602 

FHW  Auction  & Bourse.  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

(+49)  531  28  18  40. 

If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others  interested 
in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  Flistory,  do  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail: 
krichard@financialhistory.org. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Flag 

(cont biued  from  page  33) 

Joseph  Ashburn,  and  John  Claypoole. 
They  not  only  liked  her  as  kids,  they 
loved  her  as  men. 

Ross  died  in  1775,  and  Betsy  wed 
Ashburn  in  1777.  They  had  a baby  girl, 
and  Betsy  was  left  to  care  for  her  and  to 
operate  the  upholstery  business  while 
Joseph  was  at  sea  as  a licensed  priva- 
teer. Times  were  very  difficult.  Food 
and  firewood  were  scarce.  Inflation 
pushed  the  price  of  butter  to  $15  a 
pound.  A loaf  of  bread  was  $4.  Many 
were  close  to  starvation. 

Fabic  of  any  kind  was  hard  to  come 
by,  making  ingenuity  and  determination 
requisite  for  doing  business.  Betsy  had 
an  abundance  of  both  those  qualities, 
plus  bravery.  The  British  army  occupied 
Philadelphia,  so  life  alone  with  a small 
child  was  full  of  tension.  To  add  to  her 
difficulty,  she  was  pregant. 

In  1781,  Betsy  bore  her  second 
daughter,  and  a few  months  later, 
General  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown.  The  war  was  over,  but  still 
no  Joseph.  A few  weeks  later,  John 
Claypoole,  who  also  had  been  to  sea, 
appeared.  He  told  the  sad  tale  that  his 
ship,  and  also  Joseph’s,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  They  were  both 
taken  to  Old  Mill  Prison  in  Plymouth, 
England.  There,  a few  months  later, 
Ashburn  had  fallen  ill  and  died. 

Betsy  was  devastated,  a widow  for 
the  second  time,  and  with  two  chil- 
dren. A couple  of  years  passed.  John 
Claypoole,  between  sea  voyages, 
became  Betsy’s  close  friend  and  confi- 
dant. He  wanted  to  marry.  She  insisted 
he  stay  on  dry  land,  which  he  did, 
joining  her  in  the  upholstery  shop,  and 
in  matrimony. 

They  entered  the  Society  of  Free 
Quakers,  for  those  who  had  been  dis- 
owned during  the  Revolution,  and  Betsy 
was  back  to  the  religion  of  her  youth. 

(continued  on  page  3 9) 
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Masters  of 
Enterprise 

H.  W.  Brands,  The  Free  Press,  1999.  S26. 

From  shipbuilder  to  cartoonist 
to  cable  television  entrepreneur,  Amer- 
ica’s most  successful  businesspeople 
have  been  a varied  bunch.  This 
becomes  abundantly  clear  as  one 
moves  from  chapter  to  absorbing 
chapter  of  Masters  of  Enterprise, 
H.W.  Brands’  survey  of  two  centuries 
of  American  business  legends. 

The  book  begins  with  the  early 
years  of  a young  country  and  the  life  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  the  German  immi- 
grant who  eventually  became  the 
largest  landlord  in  New  York  City.  In 
total,  25  chapters  profile  25  masters, 
moving  forward  in  history  until 
Brands  bumps  up  against  Microsoft 
monarch  Bill  Gates  and  the  empress  of 
daytime  talk,  Oprah  Winfrey. 

Seekers  of  intimate  portraits  should 
seek  them  elsewhere.  But  Brands,  a pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity and  the  author  of  a dozen  books, 
has  produced  a lively,  intelligent  intro- 
duction to  America’s  business  greats. 

They  include  some  of  the  already- 
mythologized,  such  as  Cyrus 
McCormick,  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Henry  Ford.  Rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  old  guard  are  the  more  recently 
rich,  too,  such  as  Motown’s  Berry 
Gordy  and  Nike’s  Phil  Knight. 

Despite  the  masculine  book  title, 
women  make  an  appearance  as  well.  Liz 
Claiborne  earned  a chapter  with  Clai- 
borne Inc.,  which  in  1989  was  voted  the 
most  profitable  firm  of  the  preceding 
decade  by  Fortune.  In  another  chapter, 
Mary  Kay  Ash  rises  from  lowly  sales- 
woman of  household  cleaners  to  cos- 
metics queen  of  pink  Cadillac  fame. 

In  Brands’  skillful  hands,  even  mun- 
dane biographical  details  have  the  sus- 
pense of  great  drama,  especially  since 
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GIANTS  OF  AMERICAN 
t BUSINESS  FROM 
JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR 
AND  J.P.  MORGAN 
TO  BILL  GATES  AND 
OPRAH  WINFREY 


H.  W.  BRANDS 


the  average  reader  will  often  know  in 
advance  how  the  story  ends.  No,  Ray 
Kroc  (McDonald’s)  will  not  stay  with 
his  early  employer,  the  Lily  Tulip  Cup 
Company.  Thomas  Watson  (IBM)  will 
not  end  his  career  as  a complete  flop  of 
a salesman  at  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company. 

So  how  did  these  capitalists-to-be 
move  beyond  the  less  illustrious  phases 
of  their  careers?  Brands’  book  serves  as 
a reminder  that  many  stories  of  success 
are  the  stories  of  fearlessness  in  the  face 
of  failure.  Take,  for  example,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s  calm  missive  to  former 
associates  who  attempted  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  his  steamboat  transportation 
company  from  him:  “Gentlemen:  You 
have  undertaken  to  cheat  me.  I won’t 
sue  you,  for  the  law  is  too  slow.  I’ll  ruin 
you.  Yours  truly,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.” 

Confidence  (sometimes  bordering  on 
egomania)  was  another  valuable  asset  to 
many  of  these  tycoons.  Public  pro- 
nouncements of  construction  magnate 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  suggest  he  did  not  suffer 
from  a shortage  of  this  quality.  To  the 
foolhardy  manager  on  a construction 
job  who  reminded  him,  “After  all,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day,”  he 
offered  the  perfect  master-of-enterprise 
reply:  “That’s  because  I wasn’t  there.” 


The  path  to  success  was  not  neces- 
sarily a linear  one  for  the  men  and 
women  profiled  in  these  pages.  In  more 
than  one  case,  coincidence  danced  with 
destiny.  Sarnoff  was  on  his  way  to 
apply  for  a position  at  the  New  York 
Herald  when  he  mistakenly  ended  up 
at  another  company  with  offices  in  the 
same  building:  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company.  What  would  have  happened 
to  radio  and  television,  one  wonders, 
had  this  founder  of  future  industries 
not  gone  astray  that  day? 

Some  ethically  murky  business  deal- 
ings remind  the  reader  that  these  were 
capitalists  and  not  saints.  Jay  Gould’s 
failed  attempt  to  corner  the  gold  mar- 
ket has  consigned  him  forever  to  finan- 
cial infamy.  H.L.  Hunt,  a bigamist 
who  moved  from  gambling  in  cards  to 
gambling  in  oil,  may  or  may  not  have 
had  advance  knowledge  that  the  East 
Texas  territory  he  purchased  for  a pal- 
try $1,335  million  in  the  1930s  rested 
on  the  edge  of  an  oil  field. 

Still,  among  the  commercial  cap- 
tains are  men  and  women  who  some- 
times thought  far  beyond  the  bottom 
line.  In  1914,  writes  Brands,  Henry 
Ford  “reflected  that  even  as  prices  con- 
tinued to  fall,  profits  soared...  Cus- 
tomers were  benefiting  from  the  falling 
prices,  the  company  from  the  rising 
profits.  What  about  the  workers?”  The 
result  of  Ford’s  musings:  a revolution- 
ary $5  day  at  a time  when  the  industry 
average  was  $1.80  to  $2.50. 

Masters  of  Enterprise  should  appeal 
even  to  people  who  are  not  avid  read- 
ers of  business  history.  That  is  because 
this  book  is  much  more  than  the  story 
of  affluent  or  innovative  individuals;  it 
is  also  the  story  of  the  nation  that  grew 
up  with  them.  B3 

Ellen  Jovin  is  a New  York  City-based 
freelance  journalist  whose  most  recent 
work  has  appeared  in  Financial  Plan- 
ning, New  York  Runner  and  Conser- 
vation Sciences. 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 


AMERICAN  VIGNETTES 

P.O.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155 
Advise  us  of  your  interests. 


Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

Fax (908) 241-4209 


DAVID  M.  BEACH 

P.O,  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 


Tel.  (407)  657-7403 
Fax  (407)  657-6382 


• • • 


• • 


CENTENNIAL  DOCUMENTS 

P.O.  Box  5262,  Clinton.  NJ  08809 
Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 


Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax  (908)  730-9566 


• • • 


HJ.W.  DAUGHERTY 

P.O.  Box  1146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642 
Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 


Tel.  (508)  255-7488 
Fax (508)  240-5789 


LAWRENCE  FALATER  Tel.  (517)  437-8977  Fax  (517)  437-8978 

P.O.  Box  81.  Allen,  Ml  49227  Toll  Free:  1(888)  FALATER 

Price  lists:  Autos,  Autographs,  Aviation,  Banks,  Beverages/Breweries,  Business,  etc.  Please  advise. 


FROST  & ROBINSON  COLLECTIBLES 

P.O.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954 

Send  for  specific  category  want  lists,  send  SESE. 


Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 
fandr@voicenet.com 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


CLINTON  HOLLINS 

P.O.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Special  Offer:  100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31  20  page  list  every  month 


FREE  Price  Lists. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519 
Free  Catalog  E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 


Tel.  (510)  686-9067 
Fax (510) 686-9486 


GEORGE  H.  LABARRE  GALLERIES.  INC.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued  video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 


GYPSYFOOT  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 

P.O  Box  5833,  Helena.  MT  59604 
$6  for  large  quarterly  mail  bid  catalog 


Tel.  (406)  449-8076 
Fax (406) 443-8514 


• • 


KEN  PRAG,  PAPER  AMERICANA 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Buying,  especially  western  United  States 


Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


• • 
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RAILS  REMEMBERED 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt.  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 
RRs  & Western  Mining  Buy,  Swap,  Sell 


Tel.  (626)  572-0419 


R.M.  SMYTHE  i CO.,  INC. 

26  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10004 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates,  autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 


Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 
Fax  (212)  908-4047 


• • • 


• • • • 


IBC 


DAVIO  STREBE 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703 
Send  want  lists.  Fast  courteous  service. 


Tel.  (301)  262-8159 
Fax  (301)  805-4526 


• • • 


• • 


• • • • • • 


STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions,  collector's  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing. 


• • 
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TREASURE  TROVE  LTD.  —JERRY  NEUMAN 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City.  MD  21042 


• • 


• • • 


• • • • • 


scon  J.  WINSLOW  ASSOC.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240 
Fine  quality  autographed  stocks  and  bonds 


Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 
Fax (603) 472-8773 


• ••••• 


• • 


• • • 
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BENECKE  UND  REHSE  WERTPAPIERANTIQUARI AT  GMBH 

Salzbergstrasse  2,  D-38302  Wolfenbuttel 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at  the  German  Stock  Exchange 


Tel.  49-5331-97550 
Fax  49-5331-975555 


RAAB  VERLAG  GMBH  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22  Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Price  Guide  Publisher — 6 auctions  per  year  P.O.Box  1432,  D-63554  Gelnhausen 


• • 


REINHILD  TSCHOEPE 

Bruchweg  8 0-41564  Kaarst 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought  & sold.  Free  price  lists 


Tel.  02131-602756/604814 
Fax  02131-66794 


• • 


• • 


HERZOG  HOLLENDER  PHILLIPS  l CO. 

P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England 
Keith  Hollender  Author  of  “Scripophily" 


Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 
hollender@dial.pipex.com 


CENTRUM  VOOR  SCRIPTOPHILE  Tel.  ++32-9-386-90-91 

Kouter  126,  B-9800Deinze,  Belgium  Fax  ++32-9-386-97-66 

Buying  and  selling  worlwide.  Inventory  of  more  than  25,000different  pieces.  List  on  demmand.by  country 

GUY  CIFRE/NUMISTORIA 

76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France 
Buying  French  only  pre-1910 

ALEX  WITULA/PORTAFOGLIO  STORICA 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy 


Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 
gcifre@numistoria.com 


Tel.  051-520992 
Fax  051-6490622 


Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4695  for  more  information. 
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Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


Scripophily 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  to: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)  201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1 225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET! 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Our  Lady  of  the  Flag 

(continued  from  page  36) 

In  1785  and  1786,  two  more  girls 
were  born.  In  all,  Betsy  would  bear 
three  more  daughters,  but  tragedy 
struck  the  family  when  two  of  the 
oldest  girls  died  within  months  of 
each  other. 

Work  again  proved  Betsy’s  salva- 
tion. She  continued  the  flourishing 
upholstery  business,  which  was  staffed 
by  family  members  through  the  turn  of 
the  century.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
Betsy  made  and  sold  flags  to  shipping 
firms,  merchants,  and  the  military. 

John  Claypoole  died  in  1817,  at  the 
age  of  65.  Betsy  lived  another  19 
years,  passing  peacefully  in  1836,  sur- 
rounded by  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, at  84.  She  was  buried  alongside 
Claypoole  in  the  Society  of  Free 
Quakers  burial  ground. 


Her  legend  lives  on  in  children’s 
American  history  school  books  and  at 
the  American  Flag  House  Betsy  Ross 
Memorial  Association  on  Arch  Street 
in  Philadelphia. 

This  article  was  motivated  by  the 
author’s  possession  of  the  certificate 
shown  here.  He  thought  he  had  found 
something  rare,  having  never  seen  one 
before  (or  since),  but  there  must  be 
many  of  them  in  existence.  According 
to  Nona  Martin,  director  of  the  Flag 
House,  more  than  two  million  of  these 
certificates  were  issued,  starting  in 
1898,  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  and 
preserve  the  house. 

They  were  sold  for  more  than  10 
years  for  contributions  of  iog.  (At  a 
dime  apiece,  they  would  have  raised 
$200,000.)  The  charming  certificate  pic- 
tured was  issued  in  1899.  In  its  center  is 
a color  picture  of  Betsy  holding  the  flag 
draped  across  her  lap  and  onto  the  floor. 


while  George  Washington,  George  Ross, 
and  Robert  Morris  look  on. 

Within  an  oval  wreath  on  one  side 
we  see  the  house.  In  the  oval  on  the 
other  side  is  Betsy’s  grave  at  Mount 
Moriah  cemetary.  One  of  the  four  sig- 
natories is  John  Quincy  Adams,  per- 
haps a descendant  of  the  famous  family. 

Whether  strictly  factual,  or  romanti- 
cally embellished,  the  story  of  Betsy 
Ross  and  the  American  flag  will  remain 
forever  part  of  our  historic  legacy.  (33 

Sandy  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice  President 
at  PaineWebber  and  a collector  of 
financial  documents. 
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A MERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTOR  Y 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 

OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 

Ken  Prag 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

Paper  Americana 

RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 

FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 

Stocks  &c  Bonds  • Post  Cards 

Passes  • Timetables  • Etc. 

PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 

Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 

Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 

Post  Office  Box  10240 

Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 

(800)  225-6233  (603)  641-8292  Fax  (603)  641-5583 

kprag@planeteria.net 
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Don’t  Miss  Out  on  the  Excitement  - 
Bid  or  Consign  in  the  millennium! 


R.M.  Smythe, 

1880,  buys,  sells  and  a 
collectible  Stocks  and 
Banknotes,  Autographs, 
Americana  and  C 
consign  your  collecti 
next  auction,  please  call 
Goldsmith,  or  Diana  Hi 
800-622-1880  or  212-943-188 

For  further  informatio 
order  our  next  fully-ill 
thoroughly-researched  au 
catalogue  ($20),  or  to  check 
the  status  of  your  su 
contact  Marie  Alberti  at 
622-1880  or  212-943-18“ 
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Stephen  Goldsmith 

Kevin  Foley  *-VJ 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701  • e-mail:  info@ 
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The  Museum  celebrates  the  year  2000 
with  a look  back  at  historic  $2000  notes 


$2000  Bank  note  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  1840. 

In  1832,  President  Andrew  Jacks^ 
vetoed  the  Bank  of  the  United  Str: 
out  of  existence.  Its  charter  expire 
in  1836,  and  the  Bank  dissolved. 
1836,  Nicholas  Biddle  and  severat 
of  the  stockholders  from  the  Seco: 
Bank  established  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Th~ 
Bank  failed  in  1841. 


$2000  Interest  bearing  note 
from  the  Morris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company. 

The  Morris  Canal  and  Banking 
Company  was  organized  in  1824, 
with  a stock  issue  of  $2,500,000. 
Many  of  the  subscribers  to  this  issue 
defaulted  on  their  payments,  and 
capitalization  reached  just  over 
$r  million.  The  first  boats  carrying 
Lehigh  coal  traveled  the  Canal  from 
Phillipsburg  to  New  York  Harbor  in 
1832.  After  1857,  the  Canal  faced 
tremendous  competition  from  the 
railroads,  and  in  1871  the  Morris 
Canal  was  leased  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  yyy  years. 
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CAPITAL  PAID  IN  FOUR  BULLION  ONB  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOHAHS. 


